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THREATS AND PROMISES 


Peking two forms of approach to old colleagues and 
foes in Formosa cancels each other out. One relies on 
cajolery, and puts up the fellow-travellers in Peking to 


exercise that more or less refined art. The other method © 


consists of abuse, threats and denunciation. Chiang Kai- 
shek is never referred to nowadays except as a traitor, and 
his followers as a mere traitorous clique. Naturally any 
who may be tempted by cajolery are deterred by the in- 
sults. And all the clamour about the “American occupa- 
tion” of Taiwan comes ill from the Communists who have de- 
pended, as has no other regime since the Anfu Party’s de- 
pendence on Japan, upon an outside Power like the Soviet 
Union. The Americans could very well answer Peking’s 
jibes with the like. They might’ be pardoned for com- 
paring the efforts and vast sacrifices they made to regain 
China for the Chinese, and to induce Japan to surrender 
Formosa and all her other holdings, with the Red Army’s 
concentration on gaining petty advantages here and there at 
the expense of the Nationalists, while taking good care to 
avoid a set battle with the Japanese. 

But though some kind of understanding ought to be, 
and could be, arranged between the Nationalists on Formosa 
and the more nationally inclined group of Communist 
leaders, it will hardly come within the realm of practical 
policy until insults give way to less hostile overtures. Nor 
will it prosper the cause either of submission or of under- 
standing if petty commissars continue to compel men of 
eminence like Dr. Wong Wen-hao to address his friends on 
Formosa in the craven terms of an abject penitent. His 
“Mea Culpa” was broadcast by Peking Radio and the Hsin- 
hua News Agency on three successive days. This leading 
Chinese scientist was never much of a politician. and he 
took political office only when the Kuomintang Government 
was in the death-throes. If a man of his eminence and 
non-political background has to crawl ignominiously before 
his old comrades, what are they to think of the generosity 
of the Peking regime if they, too, went over and joined 
them. 


In his apologia he confesses to “serious crimes against 
the people and the revolution,” which presumably means 
that he opposed the Communists. Nobody associates him 
with any other “crimes,” and the preposterous arrogance of 
divine right lying behind such a charge is equally insupport- 
able, insofar as any self-respecting Nationalist or follower of 
Sun Yat-sen is concerned. For five years, since his return 
to China, nothing has been heard of him, but it is clear that 
he was compelled to “eat bitterness” in order to mend his 
ways and see the “light of the new age.” Over and over 
again he apologises for his crimes, and he even deplores the 
fact that during the eight years of the anti-Japanese war, 
when he held posts in the “bogus” Ministry of Economic 
Affairs and the “bogus” National Resources Commission, he 
came short of the highest patriotic ideals. The Work at 
that time, he mentions, was to stimulate all kinds of enter- 
prise and production at the rear in order to increase the 
strength for the war of resistance. He is allowed to claim’ 
to be a necessary target during the war period, but the 
unfortunate thing was, he says, that it was all used by “the 
reactionary regime of traitor Chiang for fleecing the people 
and opposing the people’—meaning the Reds, who likewise 
devoted what little they had to opposing the Japanese, 
especially when it became a question who would be able 
to grab the crops first! Dr. Wong is forced to accept the 
Communist viewpoint on practically everything that hap- 
pened, whereas_in the partisan struggle for internal terri- 
tory and points d’appui each was as bad as the other. In- 
deed had the war been left to them and the U.S. stopped 
after the re-conquest of the Philippines, the Japanese would 
still have been on the Continent today, and the Russians 
would have kept out as they had done all the way through, 
except for the occasional forceful reply to Japanese try- 
outs, as at Nomonhan and Changkufeng. 


Dr. Wong confesses, too, that he accepted “socalled 


economic aid from American imperialism” during the term 


of his office when, for five months in 1948-9 he acted as 
President of the Executive Yuan. The slogan of the Na- 


. 
‘ 
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tionalist regime, he says, was “enforcement of the Con- 
stitution and suppression of revolt.” Two bilateral agree- 
ments were signed during his five months of office: one on 
U.S. aid supplies and the other on rural rehabilitation. All 
the U.S. aid supplies were consumer goods like grain and 
cotton, which were in fact badly needed. But Dr. Wong 
was induced to add that acceptance of such goods “would 
only hinder China’s own production and increase China’s 
dependence on American imperialism.” But there is ope 
little point about all this hokum. The Nationalists did not 
have to take the very food out of the mouths of the people 
as they have been doing for the last four years, to pay for 
goods from the Soviet Union. And so, says Dr. Wong, he 
sank deeper and deeper into the quagmire, and “when I 
was named a war criminal by the ‘people’ I was actually 
given a well-deserved punishment.” For the four years 
since his return, he hints, he had been given plenty of chance 
to think over his crimes. 


His second instalment was a long appeal to his former 
colleagues to desert the Nationalists. Those in Taiwan will 
inevitably associate themselves with the traitorous deeds if 
they continue to stay with Chiang, he says. They must 
awaken immediately and depart from the wrong way before 
they can turn to the new path. One mentality was to re- 
sign oneself to fate, mistakenly believing that it is too 
late to turn back, which was absurd; another was fear of 
being called to account for past crimes, although anxious 
to go back to China. These people should make up their 
minds right away and cross over and atone for their crimes 
by meritorious service to the country. Still another men- 
tality was that American imperialism is friendly, Chiang 
Kai-shek is the saviour, and “liberation” a calamity. 


Then comes the use of threats. “Traitor Chiang” wont 
last long, for his punishment is “demanded by the 600 
million. Those who fail to turn on him will be doomed 
to extinction. 3 


The third instalment represents Dr. Wong Wen-hao as 
forswearing all the appointments from scientific and en- 
gineering bodies. He has never actually been to the United 
States, but the-American professional bodies have conferred 
certain distinctions upon him. Were it not for the obvious 


armed occupation of China’s offshore islands. 
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compulsions under which he has been Fareed to demean 
himself one might well have regarded such an attitude as 
beneath contempt. He recalls one precedent to justify this 
extraordinary gesture. He recalls that Louis Pasteur aban- 
doned the honours conferred upon him by Germany because 
of national enmity at the time. 


It is typical of the war of propaganda now being 
waged over Taiwan that on the very day the Chinese Press 
in Taipei revealed that solemn assurances had been given 
by Chiang’ Kai-shek to Admiral Arthur Radford, against 
provocative action on the mainland, Peking was proclaiming 
that the Chairman of the U.S. Joint Chiefs of Staff had 
gone to Taiwan to pave the way for the implementation of 
the recent “war treaty”, and to “extend aggression against 
China, including the expansion of the scope of direct US. 
Radford’s 
activities show that the U.S. is increasing its threats of war.” 
This may have been merely a piece of composition by some 
of the British and American Communists now in Peking’s 
service. 

More significant is it that the assurances given to Ad- 
miral Radford synchronised also with an open declaration 
by the Peking Minister of Defence, General Peng Teh-huai, 
urging officers and men of Chiang Kai-shek’s forces to cross 
over. Those who did so, he said, would be heartily wel- 
comed and would be rewarded according to the nature of 
the weapons they brought with them. A rifle or pistol 
would fetch 300,000 yuan, a light machine-gun one million, 
and a heavy one three million. Officers and men who cross 


over will receive lenient treatment and be forgiven all their. 


sins. Units which revolt will be reorganised and no dis- 
crimination shown to them. 


This is undoubtedly issued to tempt the large forces 
cecupying the offshore islands which have been the centres 
of trouble in recent months. The People’s Daily, however, 
in an editorial reinforcing the Defence Minister’s exhorta- 
tion to the Nationalists to surrender, mingles threats with 
the promises. Those who stay with the Nationalists now 
that the “traitorous” treaty with the U.S. has been signed 
have the same status as the followers of collaborators, the 
ex-Emperor Pu Yi and Wang Ching-wei, it says. 


7 AIMS AND ACTIVITIES OF ECAFE 


By Dr. P. S. Lokanathan 


(Executive Secretary, ECAFE) | 


ECAFE, as the Commission itself put it in one of its _ 


annual reports, is “an effective and favoured instrument 
to further economic development of the countries of the 
region.”* Another not entirely unfitting description was 
coined by a former Prime Minister of Indonesia who, at the 
opening of ECAFE’s ninth session, referred to the annual 
meetings of the Commission as the “Economic Parliament 
of Asia.” By its terms of reference, ECAFE—or to give it 
its full name, the United Nations Economic Commission for 
Asia and the Far East—is required among other things to 
participate in measures likely to facilitate concerted action 
for the purpose of raising the level of economic activity and 
of maintaining and strengthening the economic relations of 
those areas both among themselves and with other countries 
of the world. In this task national and international efforts 
are joined to mutual advantage in a process of mutual help 
with a view to raise the living standards of the peoples of 
south and south-east Asia. 


During the first few years of its life, ECAFE’s con- 
tribution to the economic development of the region con- 
sisted mainly in preparing studies and collecting statistical 
data, apart from acting as a forum for delegates from 
Asian and non-Asian countries to meet and exchange ex- 
periences and ideas. However, together with its tasks, 
ECAFE has grown, and during the last few years emphasis 
in ECAFE’s work and operations has moved more and more 
in the direction of helping the countries to help themselves 
in reaching sound economic, financial and fiscal policies; in 
providing solutions to some of the more important and 
urgent technical problems in different economic fields; and 
in strengthening national and regional steps to train more 
personnel for development programmes. In many of these 


* The Commission’s activities cover the following areas: Afghanistan, 
Brunei, Burma, Cambodia, Ceylon, China, Hongkong, India, Indo- 
nesia, Japan, Korea, Laos, Federation of Malaya, Nepal, North 


Borneo, Pakistan, Philippines, Sarawak, Singapore, Thailand, and — 


Viet-Nam. 
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activities ECAFE, as the largest United Nations agency in 
the region, has become a co-ordinating point for United 
Nations and specialized agency work. . 


Basically, ECAFE will undertake only studies and other 
activities likely to pave the way for concrete and practical 
In this, ECAFE’s role is of a con- 
tinuing and’ practical nature. ECAFE’s services are avai- 
lable to member states** not only in the preparatory stages 
of planning and programming but also in all stages of im- 
plementation, in dealing with problems of techniques, priori- 
ties, financing and other handicaps to quick implementation. 
ECAFE’s activities now extend into a wide field: economic 
and industrial development, including transport, flood con- 
trol and water resources, power development, minerals, small 
and cottage industries, as well as intra-regional and inter- 
national trade, housing and certain economic aspects of 
social welfare. Moreover, ECAFE’s activities have grown 
to include advisory services, as desired by the countries of 
the region, though ECAFE’s mandate in this field is for 
very sound reasons restricted to activities that will “not 
overlap with the United Nations technical assistance pro- 
grammes.” This pitfall has successfully been avoided in 
the past and a most fruitful co-operation in many projects 
has developed between ECAFE and the United Nations Tech- 
nical Assistance Administration and UN specialized agen- 
cies. This applies particularly to another new development 
in ECAFE’s work: the organization of regional and world- 
wide study tours designed to enable experts from the region 
to see for themselves and to discuss on the spot latest pro- 
duction methods and other techniques likely to be of in- 
terest to their countries. Until not so long ago very little, 
if any, comprehensive economic planning existed in this 
region. With the attainment of political independence of 
so many Asian countries and with the burning desire for a 
strengthening of Asia’s economic position, this situation has 
In line with present economic thinking in 
Asian countries, ECAFE has been giving increased atten- 
tion to planning problems. 


ECAFE’s secretariat has been asked by the Commission 
to make a detailed study of the problems and techniques 
of economic development, including the choice of objec- 
tives, fixing of targets, establishment of priorities, alloca- 
tions of resources, co-ordination of projects, balance be- 
tween specialization and diversification, the role of the 
public and private sectors, etc. Work has already been 
completed on a preliminary study of the techniques of re- 
sources budgeting, and it is hoped that this study will 
facilitate more realistic estimates to be made of the various 
material resources required for the programmes of develop- 
ment but also for the estimating of national income and 
its major components. Some of the methods suggested in 


the study should be found applicable and useful in many © 


countries of south and south-east Asia. Further studies, 
now being pursued on problems of economic growth em- 
ployment potential in development plans, international as- 
pects of economic development and other allied problems 
will be discussed at a meeting of an ECAFE working party 
on planning to be held late in 1955. 


Already now the countries of the region are utilizing 
the resources of the Commission in their planning problems. 
ECAFE has received from them a number of requests for 
special memoranda and notes on pressing problems, such as 
taxation, foreign investments, incentives for industrializa- 
tion, and development of small industries. Consultations 


** ECAFE Membership: Afghanistan, Australia, Burma, Cambodia, 
Ceylon, China (Taiwan), Franee, India, Indonesia, Japan, Republic 
of Korea, Netherlands, New Zealand, Pakistan, Philippines, Thai- 
land, USSR, United Kingdom, United States of America and Viet- 
Nam. Associate Members: Hongkong, Laos, Malaya and British 
Borneo and Nepal. 
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and discussions have taken place with planning bodies in 
many countries of the region, especially those in India, 
Pakistan, Burma, and with the ministries concerned in other 
countries like Ceylon, Indonesia, and others. 


Another major problem in this connection, that of 
financing economic development, has been occupying 
ECAFE’s attention to a considerable extent. Much work 


has been done on the problem of mobilizing domestic capital, 


and more recently ECAFE made a careful study of the 


problem of deficit financing for the purpose of economic 
development. This question has been discussed at an 
ECAFE working party in Bangkok attended by financial 
experts and senior government officials who carefully 
examined the full implications and possibilities of deficit 
financing. In the wake of implementing various -pro- 
grammes, many countries are faced with problems of or- 
administration of industrial enterprises. 
These questions were the subject of an ECAFE-TAA seminar 
held in Rangoon. The seminar was attended by officials 
engaged in these enterprises in one capacity or another, and 
it had the benefit of the experience of a team of high-level 
experts enlisted by TAA from countries in Europe and the 
USA as well as elsewhere. The papers presented by the 
experts, the discussions, and the report drawn up at the 
end of the seminar, form a highly illuminating set of docu- 
ments which is now available to all countries in south and 
south-east Asia. One of the recommendations of the semi- 
nar pertains to the establishment of national and regional 
institutes of management, including the organization of 
short-term courses, or seminars, on managerial problems. 


Ever since it came into existence in 1947, ECAFE’s 
work has been concerned with increasing the supply of 
trained personnel. In this field ECAFE has contributed 
working parties which have utilized the knowledge and 
resources of many of the specialized agencies, in particular 
the International Labour Organization, the World Health 
Organization, UNESCO, and others. A landmark in prac- 
tical measures taken by the Commission to increase the 
supply of trained personnel was set by the establishment in 
April 1954 of a regional training centre in Lahore, Pakistan, 
for railway operating and signalling officials of the coun- 
tries of the ECAFE region. This centre is a joint venture 
by ECAFE and the United Nations Technical Assistance 
Administration, in close co-operation with Pakistan as the 
host country and other countries, both from within and with- 
out the region. 


In the structural development of ECAFE, two notable 
events have taken place recently. These were the establish- 
ment of a sub-committee for mineral resources develop- 
ment, which held its first session in Bangkok in November 
1954, and of a sub-committee for trade scheduled to meet 
in Hongkong in January 1955. In connection with the 
session of ECAFE’s mineral resources sub-committee, a 
working group of senior geologists met in Bangkok and laid 
the foundation for the preparation within the next two 
years or so of the first geological map of Asia and the Far 
East. ECAFE participated closely in this work with the 
International Geological Congress and the United Nations 
Cartographic Office in New York. In the matter of trade, 
the Commission has always taken the view that development 
of trade, both intra-regional and. international, should not 
lag behind economic development. Two large trade promo- 
tion conferences were held by ECAFE—one in Singapore in 
1951 and one in Manila in 1953. They were attended not 
only by the countries of the region but also by many Euro- 
pean and American countries. 


It was following these conferences that it was felt 
that a sub-committee should be established to deal with a 
number of structural and promotional problems on a more 
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continuous basis. In the field of research and statistics 
-ECAFE through its annual “Economic Survey of Asia and 


the Far East” provides for the world at large a unique 


- source of information and reference. In the last few years 
ECAFE’s Economic Surveys have included special country 
chapters, in addition to a general analysis of the region’s 
economic developments. The Survey is supplemented by 
ECAFE’s quarterly ECONOMIC BULLETIN, which contains 
a considerable amount of statistical information as well as 
special articles on topical economic problems. 


In the course of the years ECAFE has built up a solid 
body of economic statistics for the region and its secre- 


tariat is now engaged in preparing an index of regional 


economic indices which, when completed, will be the first 
of their kind for Asia and the Far East. It is a measure 
of the wide scope of ECAFE’s work that it embraces the 
activities of both economists and engineers in a variety of 
fields. Thus, in ECAFE’s inland transport activities atten- 
tion is paid to a number of technical problems that are 
of great interest and importance for the countries of the 
region. In the field of road transport, ECAFE has prepared 
standard forms for highway and other registers which should 
ensure uniformity, efficiency and economy in establishing 
useful inventories of highway assets and their requirements. 
Intensive studies have been conducted of certain technical 
railway problems, such as the best types of motive power, 
modern track construction and maintenance, claims preven- 
tion, use of fuel, etc. | 


Of particular importance and practical use to the coun- 
tries of the region have been ECAFE’s activities in the 
field of flood control and water resources. Field investiga- 
tions have been carried out, reports issued on specific pro- 
blems of common interest to the region, and a series of 
standard publications compiled. ECAFE has also acted as 
a clearing house for the exchange of technical information 
and held two large regional technical conferences, one 
on flood control and the other on multiple-purpose river de- 
velopment. ECAFE has initiated and promoted interna- 
tional river co-operation, including a co-ordinated flood 
warning and uniform standards for hydrological measure- 
ments. 


An important feature of the Commission’s activities — 


has been, as mentioned, the organization, together with TAA, 
of group study tours of officials of the ECAFE region. Such 
trips have been organized for lignite experts to Australia, 
cottage industry experts to Japan, railway experts’ to 
Europe, USA, Japan, and inland water transport experts to 
Europe and USA. The practice has also grown more and 
more to have expert conferences followed up by inspection 
tours, e.g. there have been trips of railway experts to various 
European countries, and again to Japan; of mineral re- 
sources experts to Japan, and again to Thailand; of electric 
power experts to Japan; and of water resources experts to 
Japan. With the setting up of the two sub-committees 
mentioned earlier, mineral resources and trade, ECAFE’s 
structural organization now comprises under the Commission 
two standing committees; a committee on industry and trade, 
with sub-committees on iron and steel, on electric power, 
on mineral resources and on trade; and an inland transport 


committee, with sub-committees on railways, highways, and 


inland waterways. Working parties are convened as and 
when occasion arises on carefully selected subjects, and in 
addition larger regional conferences are held from time to 
time, e.g. on flood control, statistical problems, trade promo- 
tion, etc. Thus ECAFE has developed into many directions 
and it has, as the Commission observed, “steadily grown in 
stature, and its honour and dignity are now the concern of 
one and all.” 
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The economic situation in Asia and the Far East as 
reviewed by ECAFE indicated that the cost of living had 
declined under the influence of falling rice prices. As heavy 
stocks of rice are still unsold, further adjustments of export 
prices seem likely. There were some opposing influences, 
mainly from the development of payment difficulties, or the 
-maintenance of government monoplies, which limited this 


| downward trend in several countries. In some countries in- 
| flationary pressures from war or internal disturbance caused | 


rises in the index. The emergence of large surplus stocks 
of rice had affected Government revenues or expenditures 
more than the incomes of rice growers or the cost of living 
of rice consumers. Of the rice producing countries Burma 
was most successful in adapting its prices to the new situation 
and in disposing of its stocks. Among consumers India, with 
greatly increased home production, bought more rice for re- 
serves. Japan alone had a poor crop but was able to con- 


clude bilateral trade agreements with other countries in the 
region.* 


Industrial and mineral production maintained its up- 
ward trend. The recession in the production of iron ore 
was offset by an improvement in the production of other 
minerals and metals: pig iron and steel, tin, ‘tungsten, man- 
ganese, antimony, etc. Industrial production increased in 
China under the various development plans, and also in 
Japan. Allowing for seasonal fluctuations, the upward trend 
of electricity production was maintained and in some cases 
increased. Some decline was noted in coal production in 
China, Korea (south) and Malaya, and in petroleum pro- 
duction in Indonesia and Brunei; Cotton textiles production 
continued to increase in China, Japan and Pakistan, while 
production in jute textiles was lower than that for the 
corresponding period a year before. 


Several countries encountered balance of payments dif- 
ficulties because of continued low prices of their export pro- 
ducts and implementation of their development plans. In 
Japan new deflationary policy was adopted to meet anti- 
cipated losses from a reduction of receipts from special 
procurement and other sources. While most of the coun- 
tries affected adopted more than one measure of defence, 
Thailand and Indonesia relied chiefly on exchange techniques, 
Pakistan on import restrictions, and Japan and Ceylon on 
fiscal and monetary measures. 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 
Grain Crops: 


Favourable weather conditions during 1953/1954 
and the efforts of governments to grow more food, enabled 
the countries of the region (excluding, mainland China) to 
harvest good grain crops. Total production of food grains 
in the region registered a substantial increase over that 
of the previous year and was 6.5% above the pre-war level. 
Most of the countries of the region harvested record rice 
crops, the only notable exception being Japan, where un- 
favourable weather conditions resulted in a below average 
crop. Owing generally to better grain harvests in two 


* Including Afghanistan, British North ‘Borneo, iain Burma, Cam- 
bodia, Ceylon, China, Federation of Malaya, Hongkong, India, Indo- 
nesia, Japan, Korea, Laos, Nepal, Pakistan, the Philippines, Sarawak 
Singapore, Thailand and Viet-Nam. Mainland China is covered, so far 

_. aS material is available, though the statistics are normally given in a 
form which cannot be adequately checked. 
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succeeding years, the food position in the deficit countries 
of the region showed a remarkable improvement in the early 
part of 1954. Its main features were a substantial increase 
in the supplies of local food grains, lower domestic prices 
and reduced import needs. Thus, in India the 1953/54 
rice crop was 20% larger than the previous year’s crop, 
prices of main food grains were lower and imports of food 
grains in the first quarter of 1954 amounted to only 7% 
of the corresponding level for 1953. 


In Ceylon, because of the increase in domestic prices 
of imported rice following the abolition of subsidies in 


July 1953, offtake did not increase materially despite in- 


creased quantities made available to the consumers. Thus, 
even with the normal import of 0.4 million tons of rice in 
1953, government had at the end of the year nearly 80,000 
tons of surplus rice. With the arrival of the new crop, 
market prices of paddy declined below the guaranteed 
level, resulting in larger domestic purchases by government. 
Rice imports had, however, to be kept up in accordance 
with the trade agreements, and amounted to about 74,000 
tons in the first quarter of 1954 as against 81, 000 tons in 
the first quarter of 1953. | 


In Malaya, offtake of rationed rice declined sharply in 
1954 and did not improve materially even after the reduc- 
tion in ration prices. With the arrival of the new crop, 
domestic prices dropped below the guaranteed level and in 
order to safeguard the government’s position, imports were 
temporarily suspended. Total imports of rice in the first 
quarter of the year amounted to only 39,000 tons as against 
125,000 tons in the corresponding period of 1953. 


The 1953/54 rice crop of Pakistan registered an all 
time high and the wheat crop harvested in the summer of 
1954 was better than last year’s level. Prices of rice and 
wheat during the first quarter of 1954 were well below the 
corresponding levels of last year. Consequently, wheat im- 
ports will not be necessary during the year while the ex- 
portable surplus of rice is substantially higher. 


In the Philippines, the rice crop also turned out better 
than the previous crop and to prevent from too steep a 
decline in prices, the Agricultural Credit and Co-operative 
Financing Administration advanced loans against paddy 
stored in warehouses. 


Japan, on the other hand, harvested a poor rice crop 
(17% below the 1952/53 level) and consequently imports 
of food grains, particularly rice, were larger in the first 
quarter and amounted to 551,000 tons as against 208,000 
tons for the first quarter of 1953. However, the provision 
for food subsidies in the 1954/55 budget is only about 30% 
of the previous year's level and this may exercise a restric- 
tive influence on rice imports during the rest of 1954. 


One fact which deserves special notice is that despite 
the increase in food production during 1952/53 and 1953/54, 
the region remained a net importer of food grains. Rice 
imports in the main. deficit countries. declined from 3.65 
million tons in 1952 to 2.88 million tons in 1953 when total 
imports of food grains were nearly 8 million tons. The 
decline in domestic rice prices in some deficit countries 
helped to maintain the disparity between imported and 
domestic prices and the comparative advantage of wheat 
over imported rice prices was more or less maintained as 


a result of the decline in wheat prices on international 
markets. 
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While rice exports from the main surplus countries of 
the region were smaller in 1953 than in 1952, the exportable 
surpluses were larger. Consequently, carry-over stocks at 
the end of 1953 showed an appreciable increase over the 
previous year’s level. Moreover, some countries which pre- 
viously exported little rice, e.g. Pakistan, had increased rice 
supplies available for export. On the other hand, there 
were hardly any major new buyers in the field and the 
exports were well below the level for the past two or three 
years. However, the position changed considerably after the 
conclusion of the Indo-Burmese agreement towards the end 
of March 1954 providing for the export to India of 0.9 mil- 
lion long tons of rice at £48 per long ton f.o.b. for S.M.S. 
42 per cent. Nevertheless, carryover stocks at the end of 
the current year may still be large in the main exporting 
countries. | 

The basic factor in the regional rice situation remains 
the increase in export availability over effective demand 
at current prices. The potential demand for rice, as judged 
from the imports of food grains other than rice (e.g. wheat, 
barley, etc.) in primarily rice-eating areas, still exceeds 
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significantly the visible rice surpluses in the region. In 
order to exploit this potential demand, rice export prices 
would have to be more reasonable in relationship with prices 
in important consuming countries and with the prices of 
competing food grains like wheat. There are of course still 
many people in the region whose consumption of food grains 
is inadequate, not least among them being some of the 
food producers themselves. 
sumption will involve increasing the general level of income 
in the region. 


gence of food surpluses brings more sharply into focus, 


But to increase their total con- | 


This is a long-term problem which the emer- | 


but will certainly not be solved by maintaining the prices | 


of food crops at levels where they cannot be sold. 


In mainland China agricultural production in 1953 main- | 


tained the 1952 level. Increased acreage was offset by bad 
weather conditions and pests. Food production in both 
years was 10% above the pre-1949 peak of over 140 million 
tons. Due to the increased demand, drastic measures were 
taken to collect the required amount of food. The Sta 
finally took over, in principle, all trade in food. 


FOOD PRODUCTION 
(Excluding Mainland China) 


Million tons 
1934/35 1948/49 
to to 
1938/39 1950/51 1951/62 1952/68 1953/64 
average average 
Vegetable oils and oilseeds (oil equivalent): edible .......... i 4 3.7 4.1 3.3 4.1 
* Milled rice derived from paddy using 70% as conversion factor. 
~ Comprise dry beans, dry peas, broad beans, chick peas, and lentils. 
+ Including .non-centrifugal cane sugar. 
IMPORTS OF FOOD INTO DEFICIT COUNTRIES* 
(Monthly Averages) 
Thousand tons 
Annual First quarter 
Rice Rice 
All From ECAFE All From ECAFE 
food grains Total countries food grains Total countries 
excluding excluding 
mainland China mainland China 
ad Comprising Ceylon, Hongkong, India, Indonesia, Japan and Malaya. 
UNIT VALUE OF IMPORTED RICE AND WHEAT FLOUR IN CEYLON 
| Rupees per cwt. 
1938 1949 1950 1951 1952 19538* 
6.0 26.3 23.9 27.0 29.2 28.1 
* Averages of March, June, Sept., and December. | 
| RICE EXPORTS 
(Monthly Averages) 
Thousand tons 
Annual First quarter 
Cambodia~- Cambodia- 
Burma Laos. Thailand Total Burma Laos- Thailand Total 
Viet-Nam Viet-Nam 
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Tea: 


During 19538, total production of tea in the main pro- 
ducing countries of the region showed a small increase over 
the 1952 level, the reductions in India owing to unfavourable 
climatic conditions or pest attack being offset by the large 
increase in Ceylon. 
sharp increase. The upward trend in tea consumption in 
1952 in the United Kingdom and the United States was 


Demand, on the other hand, showed a: 


39 


maintained in 1953 and the early part of 1954. The main 
factors which increased the consumption are the cheapness 
of tea compared with coffee and cocoa, the increased availa- 
bility of sugar in the United Kingdom and the increased 
sales pressure in the United States. As a result of this 
large increase in demand, tea prices gained appreciably. 
Despite the upward trend in tea prices during the past 
few months, its competitive position has not yet been affected 
because cocoa and coffee prices have also risen sharply. 


TEA PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS 
(Monthly Averages) 


Thousand tons 

Ceylon India Indonesia Pakistan Total 

Production 

Exports 


Sugar: 


Production of sugar maintained its upward trend in 
1953 in the main surplus countries of the region. The 
increases registered over the previous year were: 50% in 
Taiwan and 35% in Indonesia. In the Philippines, the in- 
crease was more modest. World prices, which showed some 
rise in the earlier part of 1953, declined in the second half 
of the year and reached their lowést point—3.10 cents per 
pound—in November 1953. This downward trend was due 


to expectations of the 1953/54 world sugar production ex- 
ceeding the record level of 1951/52 and the desire of 
exporters to reduce their stocks before commencement of 
the International Sugar Agreement. Thereafter, prices im- 
proved until February 1954, but in the following month they 
declined to stand at 3.28 cents. 


Exports of sugar from Taiwan and Indonesia showed 
substantial increases during 19538 over the 1952 level and 
this tendency continued in the first quarter of 1954. From 
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the Philippines, which exports the bulk of its sugar to the 
United States under a special agreement, exports showed a 
decline in 1953, but are tending to increase in the current. 
year. The International Sugar Agreement, of which the 
Philippines and Taiwan are also members, seeks to stabilize 
prices ,between certain minimum and maximum limits and 

to that end the exports from and the stocks in exporting 
aiinithes are to be regulated.* The country which will be 
affected most is Taiwan. If the actual permissible quota 
remains at 80% of the basic quota as at present, the exports 


from that country may show a substantial decline compared 
to the 1953 level. 
to the United States is outside the scope of the Agreement 
but is still subject to a maximum quota specified under the 


to be maintained at the ‘maximum limits permissible and 
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For the Philippines, the volume of exports 
Bell Act. In view of the anticipated increase in production 
in the current season, exports to the United States will have 


the excess over the small free market quota might have to 
be utilized internally. 


SUGAR EXPORTS 
{Monthly Averages) 


Thousand tons 


Taiwan 
(Refined and 
Unrefined) 


* The minimum and maximum prices are 3.25 US cents and 4.35 US 
cents per lb free alongside steamer Cuban port. The basic export 
quotas for free market are: Taiwan 600,000 metric tons; the Philippines 
25,000 metric tons. / , 


Indonesia Philippines Total 
(Manufactured) (centrifugal only) 
0.6 47.3 71.5 
0.1 66.1 104.5 
7.8 63.8 138.5 
0.1 80.2 
4.9 95.1 141.9 


+ Prices of sugar in the Philippines are generally higher than in the 
world markets because under the Bell Act the exports to the United 
States are free of import duty. 


(To be continued) 


THE PHILIPPINE FIVE-YEAR ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT PLAN 


By Filemon C. Rodriguez 


(Chairman, National Economic Council, concurrently Coordinator 


The main economic policies and objectives of our gov- 
ernment were laid down by the President in an address at 
the Far Eastern University on March 19, 1954, and the 
need for a coordinated plan of development voiced by him 
earlier in his first state-of-the-nation address. The draft 
of a Five-Year Program, designed along the guide lines 
thus laid down, was accordingly prepared by the Staff of 
the National Economic Council. The Council is now con- 
sidering this draft. The program is aimed primarily to pro- 


vide jobs for the unemployed, increase the level of produc-- 


tion and standard of living of the people, and pave the 
way for the attainment of an independent economy free 
from the uncertainties of world market fluctuations. The 
aims have been practically dictated by the problems beset- 
ting our economy, the most serious of them the insufficient 
national production and income, the rapid increase in popu- 
lation and unemployment, the neglected state of our rural 
areas, the unbalanced price and income structure, and the 
unduly great dependence on foreign markets. 


The program covers the five-fiscal-year period from July 
1, 1954, to June 30, 1959. It is intended to be a continuing 
program by having it revised and kept up-to-date every 
year. As each year ends, the remaining program years will 
be adjusted as changed conditions and circumstances make 
advisable, and another year added to complete another five- 
year program. The present program was formulated on the 
basis of the following guiding principles: 


1. Greater emphasis on industrialization. 
ment of a balance between production and 


2. Attain- 
employment. 


of US Aid, and General Manager, National Power Corporation) 


3. Expansion of domestic demand. 4. Diversification of 


exports and expansion of world markets. 5. Balance 
between consumption and _ investment. 6. Moderniza- 
tion of productive facilities. 7. Development of  pro-. 


gressive rural communities. 
of private enterprise. 
public investment. 


8. Emphasis on the proper role 
9. Balance between private and 


The wain production goals set by the program consist 
of the following: 


1. A gradually rising annual increase in agricultural 
production so that 1959 production would be more than 50 
per cent greater than 1953 production. Within this general 
goal, the following specific targets are set: 
of food crops by 1959 will be 164.9 per cent of the 1953 
level. (b) Production in 1959 of export and technical crops 
will be 157.1 per cent of the 19538 total. (c) 1959 live- 


stock production will be 130.1 per cent of the 1953 pro- 


duction. (d) Fish will be 154.2 per cent of that in 1953. 
(e) 1959 production of lumber and timber will be 144.6 
per cent of the 1952 totals. 


2. Increased mineral production to consist by 1959 of: 
(a) An 81 per cent increase in gold and silver production 
from the 1953 level. (b) A 180.4 per cent increase in 
base metal production from the 1953 level. (c) A 140.8 


per cent increase in non-metallic mineral production over 
that of 1953. 


8. Production of many new products of manufactur- 
ing industries as well as substantial production increases 


(a) Production 
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for existing products. The aggregate value of annual pro- 
duction of these industries, including power and fuel plants, 
is estimated to reach P784 million by 1959. 


In addition to the goals set for productive projects, 
the program sets the following targets for the service sectors 


of economic activity intended to supplement the directly 
productive sectors: 


1. Improvement and additions to the transportation 
and communication systems consisting of the following: (a) 
Improvement of the railroad system to effect by 1959 in- 
creases of 168 million passenger-kilometers and 64.6 million 
ton-kilometers of freight over the 1954 figures. (b) 
Gradually increasing yearly increments in motor transporta- 
tion units culminating in the planned increases of 1,290 
buses and 5,000 trucks during 1959. (c) Gradually increas- 
ing yearly accretions to the marine transportation system 
to a minimum of 202,000 tons of coastal shipping and 89,900 
tons of ocean shipping during 1959. (d) Additions to air 
transportation having a value of P3 million a year. (e) 
Substantial additions to and improvement of telegraph, tele- 
phone, and radio communication systems. 


2. Construction of new housing to a total value of 


-P56.9 million during the program period. 


3. Construction of miscellaneous public works projects 
consisting of roads, portworks, irrigation systems, water- 
works and wells, flood control and drainage projects, public 
buildings, and others at an aggregate cost of P835.3 million 
during the program period. 


Reasonably full implementation of the program through 
the active execution of the foregoing projects and of 
supplementary measures and policies is estimated to result 
in the creation of new employment opportunities at a pro- 
gressively greater rate sufficient to meet the normal growth 
of the labor force and substantially reduce the existing 
backlog of the unemployed. This is estimated to reduce 
unemployment from the present 15 per cent or more of 
the labor force to not more than 6 per cent. 


At the same time, the national income is expected to 
rise progressively year after year so that, at the end of 
the program period in 1959, the national income for that 
year will have reached P11.1 billion or over 50 per cent 
greater than the 1953 level. 


The program recognizes that its goals of increasing 


production and income and raising living standards cannot 


be fully attained without concurrent efforts in social de- 
velopment, especially in the rural areas. Accordingly, the 
program proposes certain improvements in education in- 
cluding manpower training and community development, 
modernization of the system of public administration, ex- 
pansion of research activities especially in the industrial 


field, and strengthening and expansion of public health and 
public welfare facilities. | 


It is estimated that the program will require the in- 
vestment of a total of P4,105.8 million of which P2,093.8 
million will be for the foreign exchange requirements and 
P2,012.0 million for the peso requirements. .The govern- 
ment is expected to put up P1,737.0 million of the total 
and private enterprise will be encouraged to invest the re- 
mainder of P2,368.8 million. 


This investment is expected to be financed as follows: 


mechanism to implement this policy. 


Al 
Methods of Financing the Overall Investment Program 
FY 1955-1959 
(Million Pesos) 
Private Investment 
Undistributed corporate profits ........ 1,372.0 
Flotation of corporate securities .... 200.0 
Credit ac odations from the government ...... 100.0 2,368.3 
Public Investment 
General, special and supplementary appropriations . 959.0 
Income and earnings of government-owned corpora- 
Foreign-aid loans and @rantS © 150.0 1,737.0 


The foregoing discussion presents the bare outlines of 
our present 5-year economic development program. It is 
reasonable to believe that, if fully implemented on schedule, 
it will result in practical attainment of the goals and objec- 
tives it was intended to attain. 


In order to ensure that the program will be fully im- 
plemented, however, it is necessary that certain policies 
should be instituted and faithfully adhered to. Among 
these are the following: | 


1. Institution of monetary and fiscal measures directed 
at the maintenance of continued monetary stability regula- 
tion of government expenditures, expansion of financing in- 
stitutions, and further improvements in the tax-collecting 
and fund-handling machinery of the government to insure 
confidence in the public treasury and realize increases in 
tax yields both from greater collection efficiency and from 
the increase in taxable income. 2. Maintenance of a basic 
commercial policy aimed at gearing the foreign trade to the 
objectives of the program and development of the necessary 
8. Maintenance of 
sufficient emphasis on private investment and encouraging 
its full participation through the proffer of desirable induce- 
ments and aids and the creation of a favorable climate. 
4. Formulation of a long-range clear-cut policy on the 
relationship between public and private investment. 5. 
Encouragement of greater Filipino participation in trade. 
6. Introduction of basic social reforms in the rural areas. 
7. Other supplementary policies. 


Over and above the measures and investments recom- 
mended in the program, and prerequisite to them if success- 
ful implementation is to be assured, the following necessary 
steps should be taken: | 


1. Full publicity for the program to assure adequate 
understanding of its aims and dimensions and thus obtain 
the support of all sectors of the population. 2. Strengthen- 
ing of the public administration for economic development 
to secure thorough coordination of effort, elimination cf 
waste due to duplication and too tight inter-service com- 
partmentation, and to develop full public confidence. 


With these prerequisites recognized and undertaken, — 
the recommended policies and measures implemented, and 
the proposed investments fully subscribed to, the success 


of our Five-Year Economic Development Program is as- 
sured. 
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THE ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT THE PHILIPPINES 
AND THE CONTRIBUTION 


By Gregorio F. Zaide 


(Head of History Department, Far Eastern University, Manila) 


PART TWO 


Americans, British, French, Others 


IV. The Americans 


American-Philippine trade intercourse began in_ the 
closing years of the 18th century. The first American ship 
to trade with Manila was the Astrea, captained by Henry 
Prince. This American clipper left its home port. Salem, 
on March 27, 1796, calling at Madeira and Lisbon, and 
reached Manila Bay on October 3, 1796—a significant date 
in Philippine-American relations. It departed on December 
10, bound for home, carrying the first Philippine exports to the 
United States—indigo, hemp, pepper, and sugar. It arrived 
safely at Salem on May 26, 1797, completing the first Ameri- 
can voyage to the Philippines in 327 days—163 days on 
the cutward voyage and 164 on the homeward trip. At the 
beginning of the 19th century more American clippers, which 
were then engaged in the China trade, visited Manila to 
pick up Philippine exports on their homeward voyages. 
Because of the increasing volume of Philippine-American 
trade, the U.S. Government named George W. Hubbell, son 
of Captain Ezekiel Hubbell of Bridgeport, Connecticut, as 
first American consul to Manila. This consul died in the 
city on May 3, 1831. A monument honoring his memory 
now stands at the U.S. Embassy chancery, Manila. 


After Manila’s opening to world commerce in 1834, 
two American firms—Russell, Sturgis & Company and Peele, 
Hubbell & Company—were established in the city. These 
pioneer American firms aided immensely in the exportation 
of hemp, sugar, and tobacco, which were in great demand 
in the United States. For some years the firm of Russell, 
Sturgis & Company was the leading foreign firm in Manila. 
‘The senior partner of the firm, Jonathan Russell, became 
popular in the city because of the lavish receptions which 
he frequently held for his Filipino and Spanish customers. 
His junior partner, Mr. Sturgis, married Josefina Borras, 
a Filipino girl. Theirs was the first American-Filipino wed- 
ding to be recorded in Philippine history. 


American commercial supremacy in Manila did not last 
long. In the face of stiff British competition, the pioneer 
American traders gradually lost their control over Philip- 
pine business. In 1875 the Russell, Sturgis & Company 
collapsed, followed in 1887 by the Peele, Hubbell & Com- 
pany. A decade later, by fortune of war, the United States 
acquired the Philippines from Spain. Commodore Dewey’s 
victory at Manila Bay on the historic morning of May 1, 
1898 heralded not only the emergence of America as a 
Pacific power, but also the return of American business 
supremacy in the Philippines. Since then America, first as 
conqueror and later as benefactor, occupied premier position 
in Philippine foreign trade, shipping, and banking. Owing 
to the free trade, which the U.S. Congress imposed on the 
_ Philippines, the lion’s share of our foreign commerce was, 
and is still, with America. There came, of course, a new 
bonanza in the Philippines because of the great demand 
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for hemp, sugar, tobacco, copra, and embroideries in Ameri- | 


can markets, but such business boom was really an artificial 
prosperity for two reasons: 


(1) the new Philippine com-— 


mercial prosperity was solely dependent on the American | 
market and it would crash suddenly as soon as free trade— 


ceases, and (2) only the top-level hacenderos and financial | 


magnates enjoyed the fabulous profits of American-Philip- 
pine free trade relations and mere driplets of the new pros-. 


perity reached the Filipino masses. 


The situation was 


after America trained our people for political independence, — 
the Filipinos had to work for economic freedom. Statistical- | 
ly speaking, there was marvelous progress in our foreign 


commerce during the American regime. In 1899 the total 
volume cf our overseas trade amounted to P68,079,136, and 
it increased annually, reaching P359,539,059 in 1935. Our 
domestic trade also registered an unprecedented increase. 


America introduced a new land policy in the’ Philip- 
pines, patterned after her Homestead Law. To prevent the 


further establishment of huge estates which spawned agrarian | 


every Filipino citizen the opportunity to acquire 24 hectares 
of public land for his family and restricting the purchase 
or lease of public lands by any corporation to a maximum 
area of 1,024 hectares. By this land policy, America intend- 
ed to preserve the rich natural resources of the Philippines 
for the Filipinos. When the Philippines became indepen- 
dent, however, under the administration of President Manuel 
A. Roxas in 1947, the Parity Amendment to the Philippine 
Constitution was passed. This amendment grants to Ameri- 
can citizens and corporations equal rights with the Filipinos 
in the exploitation of our natural resources and the utiliza- 
tion of our public utilities. Its proponents argued that its 
adoption would mean “the influx of American .capital, the 
rapid development of the industries, the opening of good 
jobs for the people, and, ultimately, industrial bonanza and 
material prosperity for all.” Contemporary history repu- 
diates the validity and veracity of the pro-parity logic. 


The growth of Philippine agriculture since 1900 is, 
largely, due to the Americans. In 1902 the Bureau of 
Agriculture was established in-order to promote agriculture. 
Experimental and model farms were created to disseminate 
scientific methods of cultivation and stockraising. Plant and 
animal pests were gradually exterminated. Better breeds of 
hogs, carabaos, cattle, and horses were imported from abroad 
to improve our local animal stock. Modern farm machineries 
were imported from the United States, such as tractors, 
steam plows, and steam rice threshers. More lands were 
placed under tillage, more irrigation systems were built, and 
the use of scientific fertilization was popularized. Conse- 
quently, our agricultural production increased. According 
to Governor Frank Murphy, during the American period the 
land placed under cultivation increased three-fold, the pro- 
duction of abaca and tobacco had more than doubled, corn 


unrest, a Philippine Homestead Act was promulgated, giving | 
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production increased four-fold, rice five-fold, sugar six-fold, 
and copra nine-fold. 


It can be said that the Americans brought the Indus- 
trial Revolution to the Philippines. Cigar and cigarette 
factories, sugar centrals, coconut oil refineries, cordage shops, 
alcohol distilleries, sawmills, ricemills, and textile factories 
mushroomed in cities and towns. During the Harrisonian 
era (1913-21), the development of our cement, coal, iron, 
and petrole:m industries was given great impetus. Ameri- 
can prospectors and capitalists opened up new mines of gold, 
iron, coal, oil, manganese, chromite, asbestos, copper, and 
silver. In the years preceding the Second World War, min- 
ing boomed into a major industry in our country. 


Lumbering, fish-canning, weaving, and cottage industries 
(making of hats and mats, rattan and wood furniture, pot- 
tery, making of slippers and wooden clogs, and shoe-making) 
expanded during the American regime. The contributory 
factors to our industrial development were (1) government 
programme of industrialization to supplement our agricul- 
tural development, (2) investment of huge American capital, 
(3) introduction of American machineries and_ technical 
know-how, and (4) marketability of the Philippine pro- 
ducts. 


Our transportation and communication ‘facilities were 
modernized by the Americans. The first automobile was 
introduced in Manila in 1903. By the end of the American 
period (1935), there were 43,000 motor vehicles (automo- 
biles, trucks, and motorcycles) and thousands of bicycles in 
the Philippines. In 1916 the British-owned Manila Dagupan 
Railway was acquired by the Philippine Government, re- 
named the Manila Railroad Company, and was expanded, 
with lines northward to San Fernando (La Union) and south- 
ward to Legaspi (Albay). Earlier, in 1906, the Philippine 
Railway Company, a private American concern, established 
railroads in Panay and Cebu. In 19384 there were already 
1,395 kilometers of railroad in the Philippines. 


The construction of. roads, bridges, piers, lighthouses, 
and breakwaters was promoted by the American authorities. 
At the end of the American period, there were in our country 
20,826 kilometers of roads and 8,100 bridges. One of our 
piers then—Pier 7 of Manila—was reputed to be “the largest 
pier in the world.” Interisland steamers and transoceanic 
liners appeared in Philippine waters. As carriers of pas- 
sengers and cargoes, they were a vast improvement to the 
bancas, cascoes, and sailing boats (batels and praus). — 


The Americans.introduced air transportation in the 
Philippines. The first airplane to appear in Philippine skies 
was piloted by an American stunt aviator, “Lucky” Baldwin, 
during the Manila Carnival of 1911. The first interisland 
flight was undertaken in 1919 by Major J. E. H. Stevenot 
and Mr. A. J. Croft, from Manila to the Visayas and back. 
Commercial air transportation in the Philippines began in 
1930 with the establishment of the PATCO (Philippine 
Aerial Taxi Company). Three years later the INAEC 
(Iloilo-Negros Air Express Company) was established. On 
November 29, 1935, the giant airship China Clipper of the 
Pan-American Airways (PAA) arrived at Manila Bay from 
California, after a successful five-day flight across the Pacific. 


Manila soon became the hub of aerial routes in Southeast 
Asia. 


The modern telephone system, cable, radiophone ser- 
vice, and wireless telegraphy were introduced in our country 
by the Americans. Our first modern telephone system, 
rated the best in the. Orient, was installed in Manila in 1905. 
In 1918 the first automatic telephone service was inau- 


gurated by the Philippine Long Distance Telephone Company 


in Manila, and in 1933 this company established the radio- 
phone service which enabled any resident in Manila to carry 
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on telephonic conversation with anybody in San Francisco, 
New York, London, Paris, and other cities abroad. 

The old Spanish telegraph lines in our country was 
improved by the Americans. In 1934 this line was extended 
to 13,585 kilometers, operated by’ the Bureau of Posts. Of 
tremendous improvement was the introduction of wireless 


_telegraphy and the radio. 


During the American period the Philippines claimed to 
have one of the best mail services in the world. Nearly 
every municipality had a post-office, and letters from any 
part of the globe reached the remotest barrio. In 1935 
there were over 1,000 post-offices in our country, handling . 
all kinds of postal matter—letters, packages, telegrams, 
money orders, and parcel posts. 

The recent introduction of television in Manila is 
another contribution of America to the Philippines. This 
new medium of communication is not only educational and 
recreational, but also commercial. It affords a new ad- 
vertising channel for industrial products. | 


To America, our people owe the stabilization of our 
currency. Upon the advice of Mr. Charles A. Conant, 
American economic expert, the Philippine commission in 1901 
placed our currency on gold basis, and the legislation pro- 
viding for it was passed by the U.S. Congress on March 2, 
1903. Later in 1946, with the advent of the Republic of 
the Philippines, our currency has been based on dollar stan- 
dard. Today our peso is one of the soundest currencies in 
the world. 


Our official census of 1948 listed 6,955 Americans 
among the total population of the Philippines that year. 
Presently, there may be a little more than this number. 
These Americans, like their compatriots during the “days 
of Empire,” are an asset to Philippine economic life and 
welfare. Among them are banking magnates, financial ex- 
perts, automobile dealers, captains of industry, journalists, 
industrial barons, mining tycoons, insurance men, manufac- 
turing agents, shipping representatives, engineers, and expert 
workers in industrial and technical projects. Without the 
services of these Americans and without the benefit of 
American capital and American technical know-how, the in- 
dustrial development of our Republic would positively bog 
down. Owing to our intimate relations with the United 
States and realizing our sense of gratitude to her, we do 
not consider Americans strictly as “aliens.” 


V. The British 


The first Britisher to’ reach the Philippines was the 
famous buccaneer, Thomas Cavendish, who, after capturing 
the Acapulco-bound galleon Santa Ana off California’s 
coast, on November 17, 1587, proceeded to the Philippines 
and attacked Lloilo. He was repulsed by the Filipino de- 
fenders under the command of Don Lorenzo de Lemos. 
Foiled in his attempt to plunder the rich port of Manila, 
he cruised in the Southeast Asian waters, returning to Lon- 
don in November, 1588, with a rich beoty of Mexican silver 
and Oriental wares. | 


At one brief span of time (1762-64) the British occu- 
pied Manila because Spain dared to help France, England’s 
enemy, in the Seven Years’ War. During this occupation, 
the only foreign interruption in three centuries of Spanish 
domination, the Philippines was opened to British trade and © 
the British merchants learned for the first time the rich. 
natural resources and commercial potentialities of the colony. 
After the war, the British evacuated Manila, in accordance 
with the treaty of peace. But, to Spain’s chagrin, they 
colonized Balambangan, an island in the Sulu Sea, and made 
it a base of ‘British trade. The hostility of the Mohammedan 
Filipinos (Moros) and the diplomatic protest of Spain forced 


— 
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them eventually in 1806 to abandon the island and transfer 
their garrison to Batavia. In the 19th century the British 
returned to Manila—not as conquerors but as traders. In 
response to the worldwide trend of economic liberalism, 
Spain opened the Philippines in 1834 to world trade. The 
British merchants from India, Hongkong, and China entered 
the open door of Manila and participated in the colony’s 
economic activities. .In 1859 there were seven British firms 
in Manila, topping other foreign traders in number. At 
first, the two American firms—Russell, Sturgis & Company 
and Peele, Hubbell & Company—dominated the business 
circles of Manila; later, the Britishers, backed up by their 
home government and banks, gradually eclipsed the Ameri- 
cans in commercial competition and forced them out of busi- 
ness. 


“The first foreign banks to operate in Manila were the 
Chartered Bank of India, Australia & China (1873) and the 
Hongkong & Shanghai Banking Corporation (1876). A 
unique story of British contribution to Philippine economy 
was that of Mr. Nicholas Loney, the first Occidental trader 
to reside in Iloilo City. He arrived at this Visayan port in 
1855 and soon endeared himself to both Filipinos and 
Spaniards because of his genial personality and fair business 
dealing. With a British partner, Mr. Kerr, he founded the 
first British commercial firm in [Tloilo—the Loney & Kerr 
Company. This firm engaged in financing agriculture, im- 
porting steam sugar-mills from England, importing sugar- 
cane seedlings from Sumatra, and exporting sugar abroad. 
Mr. Loney, who also acted as British vice-consul in Iloilo, 
introduced the first steam sugar-mills in Negros, thereby 
revolutionizing the sugar industry of that island. He died 
in Lloilo, the city which he had come to love next to his natal 
Plymouth (England), on July 22, 1859. His passing was 
mourned by his numerous Filipino and Spanish friends, who 
later, by means of popular subscription, erected a fitting 
mausoleum in his honor. Today the waterfront of Iloilo 
‘City is named Muelle Loney. 


The first railroad in the Philippines was established by 
Britishers. It was the Manila-Dagupan Railway, owned by 
a private British company and opened for the first time to 
traffic on March 24, 1891. During the Revolution this Bri- 
tish-owned railroad wag a great help to General Aguinaldo 
and our people. Mr. Higgins, the British manager of the 
_Yailway, permitted Aguinaldo to use its trains to transport 

Filipino troops to the battle areas in Central Luzon and to 
bring the Malolos congressmen from Manila during the 
sessions of the Revolutionary Congress at Barasoain Church. 
Not only Mr. Higgins, but also the British businessmen in 
the Philippines helped, in some way or another, the Fili- 
pino people during the hectic days of the Revolution. For 
instance, the British firm, Smith, Bell & Company, ignoring 
the protest of the American military authorities, gave 
financial contribution to the First Philippine Republic. On 
January 25, 1899, Mr. John T. Macleod, British manager of 
a shipping concern, paid $1,506.68 to Aguinaldo’s govern- 
ment for permitting the British vessels to trade in Philip- 
pine ports under the control of the Filipino troops. Two 
popular British businessmen in Manila, Messrs. Armstrong 
and Sloan, kept safely within their company vaults the 
valuable jewelries and heirlooms of the wealthy Filipino 
families during the turbulent days of the Revolution. Their 
living contemporary and friend, Don Ramon Fernandez, 
spoke highly of them as follows: “They were Englishmen 
who had dedicated a great part of their lives in fostering 
commerce with Great Britain. They had the confidence of 
many provincial tycoons who sent their products to them on 


consignment and they even acted as agents for © small: 


steamers from north and south, not excluding schooners and 
pontoons. At the same time, they were brokers who could 
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always negotiate credits for their friends from some of the 
local banks and in 1896 acted as depositaries of very valu- 
able jewelry of the wealthiest women folks of the land.” 


There are about 500 Britishers in the Philippines now. 
Most of them are active in business enterprises—in banking, 
shipping, general merchandising, and retail trade (selling 
ships and machineries). They live in their characteristic re- 
ticence, graciously shunning publicity.. 


VI. The French 


The Frenchmen were the first foreign traders to enter 
the Philippines during Spanish times. As early as 1787 a 
French merchant named M. Sebir was residing in Manila. 
That year he entertained the famous French navigator, 
Comte Jean La Perouse, who sojourned in the city in the 
course of the latter’s exploration of the Pacific. It is not 
known to historians how Sebir was able to live in Manila 
because there were Spanish laws strictly prohibiting any 
foreigner to reside or do business in the city. When Spain 
opened Manila to world trade in 1834 and relaxed her anti- 
foreign laws, more Frenchmen came to the Philippines. By 
1859, there were two French commercial firms in Manila. 


It is interesting to note that in 1837 the Economic 
Society of Friends of the Country awarded a prize of 
P1,000 to a French physician-planter, Dr. Paul P. de la 
Gironiere, for raising good coffee in his vast plantation at 
Jala-Jala by the shore of Laguna de Bay. Another French- 
man who distinguished himself in the economic annals of the 
Philippines was Leopoldo Khan (born in Alsace, France, 
1870), founder and proprietor of “La Estrella del Norte” 
and “Estrella Auto Palace.” He was a famous jewelry expert 
and was the first to introduce the “phonograph, bicycle, 
cinematograph, and the French automobile” in the Philip- 
pines. During his life-time he was beloved by his own com- 
patriots and by the Filipino people because of his humani- 
tarianism and high culture. 


In 1948, according to census statistics, there were 86 
French nationals in the Philippines. Although few in 
number, they are still a potent force in our business world. 
French perfumes, gowns, liquors, and cuisine are cherished 
by our people, especially those of the alta sociedad. 


VII. Other Nationals 


There are other aliens in our country who are engaged 
in the ramified branches of Philippine economy. The official 
census of 1948 listed them as follows: 410 Dutch, 677 
Indians, 70 Italians, 65 Norwegians, 82 Swedes, 68 Swiss, 
and 1,006 other nationalities. The Dutch have introduced 
cheese, butter, and other famous dairy products of their 
country. The Italians are noted dealers in macaroni and 
wines, some are engaged in hotel and restaurant business, 
and others are distinguishing themselves in music and arts. 
The Norwegians and Swedes, scions of maritime races, are 
in the marine business. The Indians are bazaar owners, em- 
broidery dealers, and importers of fine rugs; some are ped- 
dlers of textiles in towns and cities; and others (mostly 
Sikhs) are night watchmen. The Germans are engaged in 
scientific pursuits, especially in apothecary’ business. It 
should be noted that the rise of the present Botica Boie 
was due mostly to three German  pharmacists—Heinrich 
Schmidt, Friedrick Steck, and Rheinhold Boie. In 1868 Herr 
Steck and Paul Sartorius (his nephew) successfully distilled 
the fragrant essence from the native flower Ylangylang. 
This essence, which was a basic ingredient in the manufac- 
ture of perfumes, became world famous and was awarded 
prizes in the Madrid Exposition (1887) and the St. Louis 
Fair (1904). The Swiss introduced their famed watches 
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CONTROL 


IN FREE CHINA 


\ 


Among the various economic problems in Free China 
(Taiwan), the policy of foreign exchange and foreign trade 
control is the most controversial issue at the present time. 
Current agitations are especially focused on the problems 
relating to the exchange rate, the promotion of export trade 
and the allocation system of import exchange. 


The official rate of exchange of the New Taiwan cur- 


rency (NT$) is now fixed at NT$15.55 (Bank of Taiwan 
buying) to US$1.00. It is only about 60% as much as 
the market price of the U.S. dollar. An exporter receives 
NT$15.55 for his exports which are worth one U.S. dollar 


~on the world market when he surrenders his exchange pro- 


ceeds to the Bank of Taiwan. In other words, he has to 
suffer a loss of about 40% of his sales proceeds. On the 
other hand, an importer can import one U.S. dollar’s worth 
of goods from abroad for only NT$15.65 (Bank of Taiwan 
selling) plus a 20% defense tax, gaining over 20% of the 
price out of exchange settlements in addition to regular 
profits. The existing rate of exchange constitutes, there- 
fore, an over-evaluation of the local currency and serves 
ostensibly as an important impediment to the export trade. 
For this reason, there has been prevailing a strong demand 
for an immediate readjustment of the exchange rate. 


Some other quarters, while not enthusiastically advo- 
cating an immediate hike of the official exchange rate, have 
proposed to establish a free market for exchange certifi- 
cates so that exporters can put up exchange certificates 
issued to them by the Bank of Taiwan on’ the open market 


By H. K. Kao 


for sale. This would help make up their losses sustained 
from the undesirable rate of exchange. 


Some people even go so far as to urge the Gover. 
ment to abandon the control policy completely and resume 
the system of free exchange and trade. In their opinion, 
present rigid controls retard the development of foreign 
trade, particularly the export trade, and are responsible 
for the present stagnant state of business. Abolition of 
the policy would help bring about economic progress and 
prosperity. 

What is more often criticised is the “record system” 
adopted since last year. Under the system, importers are 
classified into five grades according to their trade records 
in the past. The amount of import exchange that each 
importer can apply for at each time is limited to a certain 
percentage of his import records in the preceding year. 
Thus new traders are deprived of the opportunity for doing 
import business and small importers are prevented from 
augmenting their trade volume, while the interests of big 
firms are protected. An unfortunate feature of the system) 
is that some importers who have trade records can make 
money on a commission basis by importing goods for others 
without actually doing import business. 


Manifold Purposes 


Despite the clamorous contentions, the authorities con- 
cerned have taken a very scrupulous attitude in making 


and milk. Contemporaneously, the Swiss businessmen in 
Manila are engaged in’ general importing and exporting 
business, shipping business, and stationery and paper indus- 
try. 


Aliens and Philippine Economic Progress. 


Since the birth of the Philippine Republic, our people 
are becoming more conscious of the imperative need of de- 
veloping our rich natural resources, industrializing our 
national economy, and improving our agriculture and indus- 
tries. Emerging from colonial bondage, they see the pro- 
ductive sources of wealth in the hands of the aliens and 
realize that they must wake up and participate actively in 
the economic development of their country in order to be 
worthy of their political independence. Consequently, our 
lawmakers, impelled by the urge of economic nationalism, 
passed in recent times various laws tending to nationalize 
our economy. One of these nationalistic measures is the 
Retail Trade Nationalization Act (House Bill No. 2523), 
signed by President Ramon Magsaysay on June 19, 1954. 
Lately, it elicited much controversy in the newspapers and 
other media of public opinion. The foreign communities, 
especially the Chinese, American, and British, registered 
their official protest because of its highly discriminatory 
and drastic provisions. It is the right of any government to 
promulgate legislation for the protection and welfare of its 
This right is inherent in any sovereign state, like 


the Republic of the Philippines. In exercising it, however, 
justice and goodwill must not be ignored, otherwise it would 
jeopardize our good relations with other nations. Any law 
tainted with anti-foreignism and impregnated with racial 
bigotry is a menace to international peace and security. 
Economic nationalism can be undertaken in a legitimate and 
valid way—without ruthless trampling on the rights of 
aliens; it cannot be consummated by the simple passage of a 
nationalistic peace of legislation or by a mere strike of a 
presidential pen; it can be achieved in the plenitude of time 
by educating the people to be more interested in economics 
than in politics, by encouraging them to invest their capital, 
skill, and labor in trade and industries, and by cultivating the 
personal traits that are required assets in business, such as 
the patience of the Chinese, the thrift of the Scots, the 
ingenuity of the Britishers, the initiative of the Americans, 
and the fortitude of the Jews. Our government can pass 
many laws nationalizing Philippine economy, but these laws 
would be futile, if our people would not exert their utmost 
endeavor and efforts to develop the rich natural resources 
which God has endowed their native land. 


If the aliens prosper, as they do in our country, it is 
because they have invested much capital and contributed 
their energies, their skills, and their best years to develop 
our industries. They are entitled to enjoy the fruits of 
their long years of labor and sacrifices. They fully deserve 
our felicitation—and gratitude because they also contribute 
to our economic progress. 
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any major change in the policy. The reason for this is 
easy to explain. While foreign exchange and trade con- 
trols are indispensable in wartime in general, the policy 
now adopted is considered as contributable to the economic 
stability in Taiwan in particular. The purposes which it is 
designed to achieve are manifold: | 

First of all, it is aimed at balancing international pay- 
ments. Having been ruled by the Japanese for over half 
a century, Taiwan had depended largely on Japan for its 
foreign trade. The world market of local products was 
extremely limited. Over 90% of its exports were destined 
to Japan during the latter part of the Japanese occupa- 
tion. When the island was first repatriated to China in 
1945, trade relations with Japan were broken off. As a 
result, export trade came to a complete standstill and ex- 
change receipts were reduced almost to none. 


Since the Nationalist Government moved to Taiwan in 
1949, the island has been made to support a sizable armed 
force and maintain the basic machinery of the Central Gov- 
ernment in addition to augmenting expenditures of the 
loeal governments. The need for foreign exchange has be- 
come much greater than before. In order to make the 
best use of foreign exchange so as to achieve a balance of 
international payments, ree exchange and trade con- 
trols are essential. 


Secondly, control policy is usually regarded as indis- 
pensable in guarding against the flight of capital during 
wartime. This is of particular significance in China. Be- 
cause China has long been plagued with warfare, wealthy 
people have been on the alert regarding the safety of their 
properties. The bitter experiences gained from the long 
period of inflation on the mainland and the constant threat 
of the Communist invasion of Taiwan have made people 
even more sensitive to the changes in the money market. 
Under such circumstances, strict control over foreign ex- 
change and trade is deemed a distinct necessity in order to 
do away with a possible flight of capital. 


Thirdly, since the currency reform in June 1949, which 
gave birth to the New Taiwan dollar, the Government has 
followed a policy of stabilizing the whole economy by means 
of a stable money value. The present high rate of exchange 
of the local currency strongly bolsters the money value of 
‘the New Taiwan dollar. A hike in the exchange rate would 
mean a devaluation of the local currency. It would inevi- 
tably bring about price fluctuations which would have harm- 
ful effect on economic stability. 


Fourthly, the present economic stability in Taiwan is 
largely due to cheap imports financed at the high rate of 
exchange of the local currency. They not only aid in 
keeping the prices of consumer goods under control but also 
lower the cost of production of various local products. 
Without these cheap imports, many productive enterprises 
would be confronted with higher raw material costs. 


Finally, as is well known, U.S. aid imports now amounted 
to over US$80,000,000 each year. The Chinese Government 
has to deposit the sales proceeds in New Taiwan dollars as 
U.S. aid counterpart funds at the official exchange rate. 

Should there be a hike of the exchange rate, the amount 
to be deposited to the counterpart fund account would be 
increased and the financial burden of the Government will 
become greater. This is probably one of the most important 
reasons for the reluctant attitude of the authorities con- 
cerned in readjusting the exchange rate. 


Long Period of Evolution 


In addition, the experiences gained from the long period 
of development of the foreign exchange and trade control 
' gerve to make many people confident in the policy. The 
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measure was not adopted in China before the last Sino- 
Japanese War. It was first introduced in 1938, the year 
after the outbreak of the War. With strict restrictions 
imposed on imports and strenuous efforts made in promoting 
exports during the War, the Government succeeded in piling 
up a large amount of foreign exchange reserves.. It was 
the postwar relaxation, of the control policy in 1946 and 
1947 which caused hundreds of millions of U.S. dollars 
of the much valued foreign exchange of the country to be 
drained away. The lesson learned from this bitter ex- 
perience undoubtedly has a long-lasting influence on the 
thinking of the present policy-makers. 


In Taiwan, some sort of free exchange and free trade 
was also practised in 1949 and 1950 when the currency 
reform was first carried out. The Bank of Taiwan was 
authorized to sell and buy foreign exchange without any 
limit to the amount. Practically all foreign exchange ap- 
plications for imports that belonged to the category of 
permissible import commodities and for outward remittances 
were approved. In addition, the authorities adopted a 
policy of dumping US$ notes on the open market with the 
aim of forcing down the market price of _ foreign cur- 
rencies. 


However, the market rate of foreign exchange had 
never been really stabilized. During the last six months 
of 1949, it rose from NT$5.80 to NT$8.17 for US$1.00. In 
1950, it increased, taking the average for the year, to about 
NT$11.20. In the first half of 1951, it climbed with even 
a greater rate of speed. 


In order to promote exports, the authorities adopted a 
realistic rate of exchange known as the “Bank of Talwan 
rate’, at which the Bank bought and sold foreign exchange. 
As the market rate of exchange advanced, the “Bank of 
Taiwan rate” was readjusted with a view to making it more 
realistic. In March 1950 when the Bank of Taiwan rate 
was first introduced, it was fixed at NT$7.50 for US$1.00. 
On May 18 of the same year, it was raised to NT$8.35; on 
June 18, to NT$8.85; on June 27, to NT$9.35 and in July, 
to NT$10.30. 


Despite the frequent readjustments, the official rate 
lagged far behind the market price of the US$ notes. The 


wider the gap between the two rates, the greater the profits | 


would be for the importers, and the greater would be the 
amount of foreign exchange applied for. As a result, 
foreign exchange was drained in large amounts by heavy 


imports and a serious shortage was eventually brought about | 


by the end of 1950 and at the beginning of 1951. Con- 
sequently fluctuations in the market prices of gold and 
the US$ notes as well as the commodity prices became 
much more violent. Economic stability seriously 
threatened. 


Aware of the serious consequence of the former liberal 
policy, the authorities began to adopt a more restrictive 
system. On December 19, 1950, a set of new regulations 
governing exchange and trade control was. promulgated. 
The regulations provided that all applications for foreign 
exchange for financing imports or for outward remittances 
were to be submitted through the Bank of Taiwan to the 
Production and Finance Committee of the Government for 
its final approval. Importers, at the time of filing the ap- 
plications, were required to make a marginal deposit equiva- 
lent to 50% of the amount of the exchange (later increased 
to 100%) applied for. The Production Finance Committee 
also laid down a basic principle for screening the applica- 
tions, that the commodities to be imported under the appli- 
cations must be absolutely essential to Taiwan’s economy. 
Under this principle, many items formerly belonging to the 
category of permissible imports were now banned. Outward 
remittances were limited to those for personal use, such 
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as family maintenance and tuition for students. These 
measures were obviously aimed at reducing a and ex- 
travagant use of foreign exchange. 


‘In April 1951, the Government adopted a more radical 
measure to prohibit black market dealings on gold and US$ 
notes. Trade in some kinds of luxurious and semi-luxurious 
articles was also banned. This marked the complete end of 
the previous liberal policy. 


At the same time, a new rate of NT$15.55 to US$1.00, 
called the “exchange certificate rate”, was introduced. Thus 
there were three exchange rates in existence, the official 
rate of NT$5.00 to US$1.00 fixed at the time of the cur- 
rency reform in June 1949 and by this time used only for 
accounting purposes, the Bank of Taiwan rate of NT$10. 


to US$1.00 and the certificate rate. — 


The Bank of Taiwan rate was applied to imports and 
exports of government enterprises, to 20% of the private 
exports and to some “essential private imports”. The certi- 
ficate rate was generally applied to private imports; 80% 
of private exports and to all sluggish export items. This 
system of dual exchange rates was in operation for two 
years until the spring of 1953 when the Bank of Taiwan 
rate was abandoned and the certificate rate was made the 
official rate. 


The exchange rate of imports was, however, readjusted 
once more substantially in September 1953 in the form of 
a 20% defense tax. The levy was first only imposed on 
private imports of consumer goods. Beginning from last 
July, its scope was enlarged to many other items, including 
U.S. aid supplies. 


Since 1951, there have been other modifications made 
both in the organization of the responsible agencies and in 


the procedures of foreign exchange applications and screen- 
Ing. 


In September 1953, more important changes were 
made in the control system. The salient points of the new 
measure were: (1) Allocation for import exchange pre- 
viously made on a weekly basis was changed to a quarterly 
basis. (2) The 100% margin deposit required at the time 
of application was abolished. (3) An import commodity 
budget for each quarter was to be prepared at the beginning 
of the period. (4) Exporters were entitled to do an 
import business not exceeding 5% of their export records 
in the preceding year for each quarter. 


Impact upon Foreign Trade 


While the policy of foreign exchange and trade con- 
trol during the past five years has helped ease the shortage 
of foreign exchange and achieve a balance of international 
payments, it has not been immune from the criticism that 
it serves to retard the development of export trade. To 
what extent the policy has affected the foreign trade of 
the island is, therefore, a question that deserves careful 
study. 


During the past five years, the volume of export trade 
of Taiwan has continuously increased. According to offi- 
cial statistics appearing in the Annual Financial Report of 
1953 published by the Bank of Taiwan, the total volume 
of exports that involved exchange settlements of the Bank 
in 1949 amounted to US$33,874,264. In 1950, it increased 
to US$93,073,687; in 1951, to US$93,134,615; in 1952, to 
US$119,527,472; and in 19538, to US$129,792,898, regis- 
tering an increase of nearly 3.7 times within five years. 


Rapid as the increase was, the export volume was still 
smaller than that before the Sino-Japanese War. According 
to the Japanese statistics, the value of exports in 1936, a 
year before the outbreak of the Sino-Japanese War, totalled 


‘sugar exports, 


3 
$337,948,978 Old Taiwan currency (TW$). The then con- 
version rate between the Old Taiwan dollar and the US. 
currency was TW$100.00 to US$29.50. That is to say that 
the total value of exports in 1936 was equivalent to US$109,- 
694,948. As the U.S. currency has depreciated by over 


50% during the past eighteen years in real terms, the export 
volume in 1936 was nearly -double that of 1953. 


During the Sino-Japanese War, more effective measures 
were adopted to promote exports. As a result, the export 
volume was further increased. In 1939, for instance, it 
reached TW$592,938,199, which was the peak record in 
history. This indicates that the trade volume obtained in 
the past five years has been far below the exporting capa- 
city of the island and that there is wide margin to boost 
exports. 


Among the various exports, rice, pineapple and cam- 
phor have registered the most drastic decrease. During the 
pre-war period of 1932 to 1936, the total value of rice 
exports amounted to TW$459,624,692. The conversion rate 
was, on the average for the five years, TW$3.18 to US$1.00 
or equivalent to TW$1.50 for US$1.00 at present real 
values, taking into consideration the decline in the value - 
of the dollar. In other words, allowing for the deprecia- 
tion of the U.S. currency, the total value of rice exports 


of the five pre-war years was equivalent to approximately 
US$305,751,461. 


The situation in the post-war years has been quite 
different. Prior to 1949, there were no rice exports at 
all. In 1950, rice exports amounted to only US$2,870,000. 
In 1951, they increased to US$15,062,228 and in 1952, 
to US$23,240,000. Last year, the value of rice exports 
showed a slight decline, totalling US$11,354,487. The total 
for the past five years came to US$52,526,795 which, when 
compared with the total for the five pre-war years cited 
above, shows a sixfold decrease. 


Exports of camphor and pineapple have also dropped 
sharply. The former decreased by abeut 4.4 times and the 
latter by about 3.2 times, as compared with the total value 
of the five pre-war years. The detailed figures of principal 
exports of Taiwan during the pre-war and post-war years 
are given below: 


Table showing the Volume of Principal Exports cf Taiwan 


| Post-war 
Pre-war Period of 1932-1936 Périod Increase or 
of 1949-1953 Decrease 
Item (TW$1, 000) (US$1,000) (US$1,000) (US$1,000) 
Sugar 684,164 456,109 306,362 —149,747 
Rice 459,635 330,423 52,527 —277,896 
Tea 41,463 27,642 24,334 — $033 
Salt 6,192 4,086 10,427 + . $323 
Coal 11,335 T6567 3,738 — $819 
Cement 1,295 861 2,574 + {ae 
Banana 45,816 30,412 16,269 — 14148 
Pineapple 30,933 20,122 6,475 — 13,647 
-Camphor 20,938 13,959 3,565 — 10,394 
Citronella Oil 10,010 6,673 9,724 ss 3,051 
Miscel- | 
-ljaneous 222,181 148,121 35,508 7-114, 613 
Total | 1,483,764 989,176 469,402 —$19: 
Note: The U.S. dollar stands at its present money value. 


The volume of exports varied as their prices on the 
world market changed. So, an increase in the trade volume 
does not necessarily represent a corresponding quantitative 
increase of the exports or vice versa. The total value of 
for instance, increased from US$22,244,880 
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in 1949 to US$49,827,229 in 1951. But the quantity of 
sugar exports decreased from 321,877 metric tons. to 
283,515 M/T. In order to have a clear picture of the ex- 
port situation, one has to compare the quantity of exports. 
The following table serves this purpose: 


A Quantitative Comparison of Principal Exports of Taiwan 


(in metric tons) 


Item 1936 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
Sugar 879,999 321,877 608,425 283,515 460,540 874,697 
Rice 687,509 — 27,300 84,3895 105,250 59,393 
Tea 182,110 12,657 71,549 11,323 9328 10,877 
Salt 119,960 169,357 203,310 239,051 181,412 174,120 
Coal 241,510 40,716 64,705 18,694 12,907 210,523 
Cement 16,186 17,355 3,544 5,500 11,144 27,817 
Banana _ 136,132 1,345 10,800 26,502 42,566 22,787 
Camphor 2,495 309 1,479 929 227 562 
Citronella 

Oil — 677 1,309 1,149 2,480 2,350 


From the foregoing table, one can see that among the 
principal exports, only salt, cement and citronella oil, which 
account for only a negligible percentage in the whole ex- 
port volume, exceeded the pre-war level in quantity, using 
1936 as an example. The quantitative comparison also gives 
evidence that the export trade in the post-war years has 
lagged behind the pre-war volume. 


The Problems 


What are the reasons for this trade recession—in some 
eases, the decrease in the exports seems irrevocable. 
the Japanese Occupation, the economic development of the 
island was mainly designed to feed Japan. The production 
of raw materials for Japanese industry and the supplying 
of consumer goods, of which Japan was in short supply, en- 
joyed first priority in the economic development program. 
Staple foodstuffs, such as sugar and rice, which were the 
two mainstays of the island’s economy, were produced main- 


ly for export. Local people were strictly limited in their 
consumption. 


Since the island was repatriated to China, there has 
been a great change, not only politically, but also economi- 
cally and socially. With the mainland retreat of the Na- 
tionalist Government in 1949, the local population registered 
a rapid increase, which resulted in a much greater con- 
sumption of rice. This naturally caused a reduction in rice 
exports. With the slump in the price of sugar on the world 
market, it has been more profitable to grow rice than sugar. 
As a result, a large area of arable land has been shifted 
from the cultivation of sugarcane to the growing of rice. 
This has brought a decrease in the sugar production and its 
exports. During the fifty years of rule by the Japanese, 
the foreign trade of the island was gradually monopolized 
by Japan. Local products lost their market in most parts 
of the world. Now, on the average, the volume of exports 
to Japan has dropped by over five times as compared with 
that of the pre-war years. The total exports to Japan for 
the pre-war period of 1932 to 1936 amounted to TW$1,405.,- 
935,401 or US$937,290,267 at its present money value while 
for the past five years exports amounted to only US$171,- 
135,557. The decrease in exports to Japan has dealt a fatal 
blow to the export trade of Taiwan. During the past few 
- years, efforts have been continuously made to find market 
for the loca! products in other parts of the world. But it 
can, at best results, only be expected in the long run. 
The introduction of artificial camphor, the increase in 
pineapple production in Hawaii and in the Southeast Asian 
countries, the dumping of the Cuban sugar and the Ceylon 


During | 
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and Indian tea on the world market and the general in- © 
crease in agricultural production throughout the world have | 
The poor quality and © 
high cost of production of some of the domestic products © 
must also share the responsibility for the slow increase in ~ 


harmed the export trade of Taiwan. 


exports. 


As for the exchange rate and trade controls, they do 
not affect the export trade as much as many people allege. 
At present, sugar, rice, salt, cement, pineapples and camphor, 
which account for about 80% of the total exports of Tai- 
wan, are all exported by government’ enterprises. These 
exports are not affected by the high rate of exchange, be- 
cause the losses .which the government enterprises suffer 
from settling their exchange proceeds are subsidized by the 
Government in the form of low interest loans from govern- 
ment banks. Statistics show that over 80% of the total 
loans extended by the Bank of Taiwan in the recent few 
years have been granted to public enterprises. Thus their 
losses have been well compensated for and the volume of 
their exports has nothing to do with the existing control 
policy. 


What is really affected by the exchange rate is the 
remaining 20% exports done by private traders. In sur- 
rendering their exchange proceeds to the Bank of Taiwan, 
private traders suffer a loss of about 40% of the price of 
their exports. This is the reason why most of the private 
exporters have met with trouble in carrying on their busi- 
ness. For this reason, the formulation of an over-all and 
long-range plan for promoting private exports has been the 
centre of discussion and has been occupying the attention of 
the authorities concerned. 


_ Another pressing problem is how to encourage an influx 
of foreign and overseas Chinese capital. At present, the 
nation is embarking on a large-scale economic reconstruc- 
tion program. There is a great need for investment capital 
from abroad. But at the present exchange rate, inward 
remittances would suffer a loss of about 40% of the real 
money value of the foreign currency. In the newly pro- 
mulgated Foreign Investment Law and the Regulations 
Governing Overseas Chinese Investments in Taiwan, it is 
provided that foreign investors may import machines and 


“other commodities” with self-provided foreign exchange for 


investment purposes. However, due to the strict restrictions 
on the variety of imports and the time consuming proce- 
dure of screening and handling the commodities, the effec- 
tiveness of the regulations remains to be seen. How to en- 
courage foreign investments is still a question widely dis- 
cussed. 


Possible Solutions 


The present exchange rate tends to yield importers 
extra profits at the expense of exporters. This is the cause 
of the recession in private exports. One possible solution 
which has been widely suggested is to adopt a compensatory 
system between importers and exporters. Traders who 
have export records should enjoy first priority to do import 
business and should receive greater quota of import ex- 
change. Thus the losses which they suffered from exports 
may be covered by the profits made from imports; exporters 
could strive for existence without government subsidies. As 
for the excess profits made by the importers who do no 
exports, it is proposed that they should be taxed away by 
the Government. 


The shortage of working capital has long been a hin- 
drance to private exports. To provide exporters with suffi- 
cient packing loans is, therefore, another way which has 
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COMMUNICATIONS IN THE NORTH-WEST 


The most rugged and depopulated parts of the North- 
West have to be conquered by those who are building the 
new railways in that region and the line from Chungking 
and Chengtu to Kunming and perhaps later to the border 
with Thailand or Burma will be no less difficult, than the 
railway linking up Chengtu with Tienhsui and the Lanchow 
line. 


On the line from Lanchow to Urumchi and the Turksib 
railway at Alma Ata construction has been hardest west of 
Wuchiaoling. The construction of bridges, culverts, and 
road beds at Kulanghsia has been “basically” completed. 
Kulanghsia is a winding valley over five miles long and 
several hundred meters wide flanked by mountains, through 
the middle of which the Kulang River flows. In this valley 
the road builders paved a smooth road bed, cut a miountain 
crest and changed the course of the Kulang River in two 
places. The new bed of the river is 60 ft. wide, 30 to 40 ft. 
in depth and one li (a third of a mile) in length. After 
conducting the water of the Kulangho into its new channel, 
the workers built the railway roadbed on the old river bed, 
which involved half a million cubic meters of earth and 
masonry work. A dozen bridges and culverts of all sizes 
and one dam were also built. By dynamiting the rocky top 
of a mountain the builders obtained 38,000 tons of rock and 
stone and thereby saved the’ State 1,000 million yuan. 


The workers have pledged to push the line up to a 
point 349 kilometres north-west of Lanchow by the end of 


Construction also began in mid-November on the rail- 
way bridge across the Yellow River over which the projected 
Paotow-Lanchow Railway will pass to link up the North-west 
with the rest of China and with Siberia. It will be one of 
the biggest arch-span bridges in China. During the low 
water level in winter work will be done on the foundations 
of the bridge. The railway from Lanchow was scheduled to 
reach Huaihsipao by the end of this year. 


Widespread interest is being taken in the construction 
of the railway to link up Chengtu with the Lunghai trunk 
railway at Tienshui. When completed it will enable people 


— 


been recommended to speed up private exports. Further 
exploration of world markets is, of course, the most funda- 
mental task in promoting export trade. This, in turn, re- 
quires further improvement of the quality and lowering of 
the cost of production of local products. : 
Various schemes have been devised with a view to faci- 
litating the influx of capital from abroad. The system of 


“self-provided exchange imports” has been especially stress- - 


ed. While the advantages and disadvantages of the system 
are still under discussion, it is believed that imports would 
do no harm if they can be used for investments in pro- 
ductive enterprises. For this reason, it is proposed that 
the scope of the imports of “other commodities” provided 
in the aforementioned Foreign Investment Law and the Re- 
gulations Governing Overseas Chinese Investments in Tai- 
wan be enlarged and investors be permitted to import all per- 
missible commodities and certain kinds of controlled com- 
modities that are needed in Taiwan. 

Another more effective way that has been suggested is 


Inward remit- 
ters are required to open accounts in the Bank of Taiwan 


speed of the work and the saving of State funds. 


long cut off from the rest of the country save by river to 
travel anywhere by rail. Up to mid-November rail laying had 
been completed on about 180 miles of the Chengtu-Luehyang 
sector of the southern part of the railway with a total length 
of about 460 miles. The northern sector is about 150 miles, 
from Luehyang to Paochi, and the first train crossed the. 
Wei River Bridge as early as July 1 and reached the snow- 
clad Tsinling range. 


This railway over mountain paths and numerous rapids 
is “a stupendous and difficult job, without precedent in 
China’s history of railway construction.” All the way from 
Chengtu to Luehyang in Shensi ranges of high and low 
mountains, intersected by large and small rivers lie athwart 
the path. On this sector the volume of earth and stone work 
for every kilometre topped that for the Peking-Hankow Rail- 
way (mostly through level country) by tenfold. There will 
have to be 99 tunnels, 131 large and medium bridges and 564 
small bridges. 


A historical note points out that the Chienmen moun- 
tainous district was said to be the place where Teng Ai and 
his son of the period of the Three Kingdoms hesitated to 
march forward after they had _ led their soldiers secretly 
across by a short cut to attack Chiangyu and then Chengtu. 
Road builders today are prepared to cut in this forbidding 
sector of 30 miles 12 large tunnels and over 150 bridges, 
to complete earth and stonework absorbing 200,000 carloads 
of these materials, and to overcome steep mountains and 
dangerous rapids. The “boundless wisdom of the working 
class” was shown by the fact that workers and staff mem- 
bers made nearly 6,000 rationalization proposals since the 
work on the line began, and an old engineer, in surveying 
the line, relied upon the work of the masses to shorten the 
line by over 20 miles and delete 19 extensive jobs, thus 
saving for the State an amount of 120,000 million yuan. 
Soviet experts contributed much toward the quality and 
In July 
1952 several Soviet experts proceeded to Szechwan, made a 
careful study of the characteristics of the work on this rail- 


(Continued on Page 51) 


— 


and deposit their remittances in the form of fixed time de- 
posits. At the appropriate time, they may draw their money 
elther in foreign currency or in New Taiwan dollars con- 
verted at the official exchange rate. With the adoption of 
such a measure, there would be more foreign currency on 
the open market. As the supply of foreign currencies in- 
creases, their market prices would be lowered. This might 
help stabilize the market rate of foreign exchange. 


The policy of foreign exchange and_ trade control in 
Taiwan has contributed a great deal to the economic stabili- 
ty of the island. For the time being, major changes in the 
policy are not likely. Nor has there been any ample reason 
for a drastic change. In order to make the policy more 
adaptable to the changing economic situation, minor modi- 
fications in the system of foreign exchange allocation, in 
the application and screening procedures, or in the exchange 
rate in one form or another are unavoidable as time goes on. 
This, however, does not necessarily discount the merits of 
the present policy. So far as the people enjoy full freedom 
of speech, they would always have something to say about 
government policies. 
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Economic: REVIEW 


SINGAPORE POLITICS 


On the same day that the “Singapore Socialist Party” — 


announced its' dissolution as a result of the creation of the 
Labour Front, a new _ political party was proclaimed 
for “all Malayans who reject colonialism and _ im- 
perialism and who subscribe to an independent, democra- 
tic Malaya. It is to be called the People’s Action Party 
and the nine convenors consist mostly of Chinese and Indian 
journalists, teachers and trade unionists. In their first state- 
ment they attacked the “ineffectual leaders” of existing 
parties. “Why should six million Malayans remain political 
serfs when practically the whole of Asia has cast off the 
degradation of alien subjection?” they ask. “Malaya is 
not free,” they continue, “because so many of our so-called 
political parties and leaders are terrified at the prospect of 
independent Malaya.” Presumably they have reason to be! 


In Kuala Lumpur the Malayan Indian Congress was 
accused by the President of the Ceylon Association of 
Selangor of selling the hcnour of the Indian community for 
a mess of pottage by deciding to link up with the UMNO- 
MCA Alliance in the coming Federal Elections. it was the 
Government’s problem to satisfy the needs of the minorities 
and the Government would do its best. The “begging bowl” 
attitude of the M.I.C., he said, would only bring down the 
prestige of the Indian community. As for the Ceylonese, 
they would not join any party. 


A message from Kuala Trengganu _ stated that polling 
in the State elections turned out to be a farce. In many 
districts there were wide-open opportunities for intimidation 
and malpractices. Infringements of the regulations went 
oa unchecked for hours. There was such a lack of organisa- 
tion and supervision that canvassing was going on inside the 
polling stations. Many stations were like busy markets. 
Anyone could walk into most of them and peer over the 
shoulder of a voter filling in his ballot paper. Both the Al- 
liance and the Party Negara officials complained of the can- 
vassing inside the polling stations, and later both parties 
made official complaints. Dato Sir Onn bin Jaafar declared 


that conditions at the stations were shocking and com- 
pletely undemocratic. Four-fifths of the people who voted 
in the morning were women. Their husbands. stayed at 


heme while their wives voted and then took their turn later. 
The whole election was regarded as a sort of happy festival. 
One of the reasons for the chaos was that Trengganu de- 
cided that electors should register and cast their votes the 
same day, which was an open invitation to chaos and dis- 
order. At one booth the ballot-box was opened two or 
three hours after pooling began. 


Of the candidates in the 16 Trengganu constituencies 
16 belonged to the Alliance, 12 to the Party Negara and 
seven were independent. About 72% of the electorate voted 
and the overwhelming majority of them were Malays. The 
Alliance polled over two-thirds of the total. The Chinese 
vote, though small, was a material factor in the success of 
the Alliance candidate who defeated the Chairman of the 
Party Negara in the State. 


In Singapore the Chinese Chamber of Commerce has 
taken up the question of language. In a letter to the 
Governor, the Chamber said the existing - law, requiring 
members of the Council to read, write, and speak English, 
would automatically disqualify a large section of non- 


English-speaking British subjects. The Chamber suggested 
that the principle should be: “If a person has the right to 
vote he should also have the right to be voted into office.” 


A multi-lingual Council would require, of course, 
an immense duplication of work, double printing, and pos- 
sibly a large addition to the staff. It is pointed out, more- 
over, that the voter does not have to be literate in any 
language, and an illiterate Councillor would be almost im- 
possible. The Rendel Commission concluded that the simul- 
taneous translation of speeches, while good enough for the 
United Nations, would not be good enough for the Singa- 
pore Assembly. -More serious than this more or less tech- 
nical problem is the problem of Chinese dialects. 
suggested recently that the proposed board to control Singa- 
pore’s Chinese schools should. be composed of Mandarin 
(Kuo Yu) speaking Chinese. This, says the Straits Times, 
would exclude the two Chinese leaders who have played the 
leading roles in the recent negotiations with the Govern- 
ment on this difficult problem. There would have to be two 
Chinese dialects as well as Kuo Yu. In that case, Malay 
would have to be added, for over 50,000 Malays have the 
franchise and only about 6,000 of them can speak English. 
Of the 52,000 Indians and Pakistanis who. are qualified to 
vote, no fewer than 12,000 speak English. At least Tamil 
would have to be added and even then a substantial propor- 
tion of these voters would still be barred from election to 
the Assembly for linguistic reasons. But six languages in 
the Assembly would indeed be an expensive and sore trial. 


Automatic registration is believed to have increased the 
Singapore electorate by 300,000—more than four times the 
number who cared to register voluntarily. The lists have 
been compiled by reference to the register of identity cards, 
and were left open at the 25 divisional centres so that elec- 
tors could check on their own names and object, if they 
thought fit, to those who may have been wrongly included. 
This does not wholly remedy the difficulty: a horse may be 
taken to the water but cannot be made to drink. However, 
it is assumed that as a result of automatic registration the 
pell at the important elections to be held under the new 
Constitution will be larger than under the previous regime. 
The number of Indians on the register is likely to surprise 
many people. The Indian population of Singapore has 
probably increased through migration from the Federation 
to a much greater extent than has been generally realised. 


When power in the domestic field is transferred next 
April, 25 of the new legislature of 32 will be elected mem- 
bers. ‘The new exetutive will consist of a Council of nine 
Ministers, six of them elected members, appointed on the 
recommendation of the leader of the majority party. Thus 
the whole character of the - policy-making machinery of 
Government will be changed. At present the Governor is 
free to accept or to reject the advice of the Executive Coun- 
cil, but under the new Constitution he is bound to accept the 
decisions of the Council of Ministers except in a limited 
field, principally foreign relations and defence. Housing, 
education, industrial and economic policies, the Malayaniza- 
tion of the Civil Services, social legislation, the whole sub- 
stance of Government otherwise will be in the hands of 
the Council of Ministers,‘ which will be responsible not to 
the Governor but to the Legislative Assembly, and through 
the Assembly to the electorate. That will be a more ad- 
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vanced democracy than is enjoyed at this moment by half 
the independent countries of Asia. 


As for the Party Negara, which fared so disastrously 
in the Johore elections, it has appointed its chief figure, 
Dato Sir Onn bin Jaafar as its Secretary-General. It also 
decided to streamline its organization. Dato Onn will head 
five important divisions of the Party—organization, elec- 


(Continued from Page 49) 


way, and put forward many valuable ideas on the planning. 
On the basis of these suggestions, the original plans were 
revised and a tremendous amount of work and money was 
saved for the State. 


The broad masses are now giving their “enthusiastic 
support” to the work on the railway. Road construction 
committees have been set up at provincial and county levels 
to “render vigorous support” (i.e., commandeer requisite pea- 
sant labour and materials) to the railway construction work. 
For the past two years, the committees have organized a huge 
number of vehicles, horse-drawn carts, hand-carts and pack 
animals to carry cement, timber and daily necessities for the 
road-builders. One peasant was quoted as saying that “to 
support construction of the railway is to build my own 
home.” 


The opening to traffic of the southern sector of the 


_Tailway has already brought to the people in this area a 


greater variety of goods at cheaper prices. The price of 
coal shipped in by train for the ironworks at Mienyang and 
handicraft industries has dropped by over 30%. <A large 


quantity of chemical fertiliser has been brought in by train 


to help the farmers. By the end of 1954 the city of Kwang- 
yuan on the banks of the Chialing River, is expected to 
have greeted the arrival] of the first train from Chienmen 
Shan, bringing to the people a brighter future and happier 
days. A Lhasa message via Peking on November 28 said 
that about 1,300 miles of the Sikang-Tibet highway was 
opened to traffic on November 24. The remaining section 
was then largely completed and would be linked up as soon 
as the two last highway bridges were finished. The full 
length of the highway (about 1,500 miles) was practically 
opened by the end of 1954. On the following day it was 
reported that the builders of the two sections, from Lhasa 
and from Chamdo respectively, joined forces at a point a little 
over 200 miles from Lhasa. The bridge linking up the two 
sections at that point was completed as the two sections 
of workers approached from opposite directions. PLA men, 
workers from the interior and local Tibetans who have work- 
ed on the road for four years hailed each other across 
the new bridge. 


The Tibetan deputy chief in charge of the construction 
of the western (Lhasa) section, Tongba Kongchung, hailed 
the road-builders, saying “Tens of thousands of residents of 
Lhasa are prepared for the arrival of the convoys that will 
bring them happiness.” A message of greetings was sent to 
Chairman Mao Tse-tung. 


The first convoy of trucks arrived in the Lhasa suburbs 
from Sikang province on the evening of Nov. 27. The con- 
voy crossed the newly completed Paho River bridge linking 
the east and west sections cf the highway. The convoy carri- 
ed materials for the building of the Lhasa River bridge. 
It was also announced that the north-eastern section of the 
other highway into Tibet: from Chinghai was opened to traffic 
on Nov. 16. This is over 1,100 miles long. It starts at 
Sining, the Chinghai capital, and, crosses grasslands and 


tions, general administration, finance and _ publicity. His 
appointment follows the Government ban on _ officials in 
politics, which does not apply to Dato Onn as a Minister 
but did apply to the previous secretary, who is a senior 
officer in the Malayan Civil Service. Dato Onn later on an- 
nounced his intention to resign in order to devote all his 
ettention to his Party. 


mountains rising to 14,000 ft. to Nagchuka, north of Lhasa. 
By then only 200 miles of the highway remained to be built 
to take it to Lhasa. 


Road builders and local inhabitants gathered from wide 
distances in their thousands to welcome the first convoy 
of trucks as it came along the new road on Nov. 16. The 
head of the local government at Nagchuka described it as 
“a joyous event for the Tibetan people” and said they would 
unite still more closely with the Chinese. 2 


This newly-opened section of the Chinghai-Tibet high- 
way is linked with the highways leading north-west to 
Sinkiang and east to Lanchow, the terminus of the east- _ 
west trunk line of the Lunghai Railway. When entirely 
completed, the Chinghai-Tibet Highway will meet the nearly 
finished Sikang-Tibet Highway at Lhasa and _ facilitate 
communications between Tibet and the provinces in the 
south-west of China. 


Some 250 miles of the new road from Sining to Garmu 
was built in the past and renovated and improved after the 
liberation. The rest, from Garmu to Nagchuka, 300 miles 
long, was started in June and completed in record time. A 
dozen icy rivers were spanned and nine formidable heights 
traversed in the past five months. This highway winds 
across areas inhabited by the Tibetan, Muslim, Mongol and 
Kazakh nationalities. 


Ten stopover stations have been’ established on the 
bleakest parts of the highway, providing transport workers 
and passengers with hot food, beds, and bathing facilities. 
The truck drivers call them the Steppeland homes. | 


At the same time trainloads of goods now reach within 
30 miles of the Sino-Mongolian border as the railway arm 
from Tsining moves north to meet the section built by the 
Russians from Ulan Bator southward to the border. The 
extension of the Lunghai Railway westward from Lanchow 
has now reached Wuwei (Liangchow) and the new railway 
linking up Chengtu and Chungking with the railway in 
Shensi is moving slowly through the wild mountains of this 
area rugged region of north Szechuan and the Shensi-Kansu 
borderlands. On the Chinghai highway the hardest part of 
the task in the third quarter was to overcome the marshes 
at Chalaping and Chitushan. The road-builders also had to 
struggle against snowstorms which came early in the season. 
But it was insisted that health-protection measures had 
achieved an average attendance percentage of 98%. 


Highway development, however badly it may be needed 
in the provinces, has been concentrated almost wholly on 
the frontier and in the national minority districts. All! of 
them bore significance to the economic and cultural develop- 
ment of Tibet and the North-west, the South-west and the 
coastal areas and the consolidation of national defence. In 
some places on the Sikang-Lhasa highway, the builders had 
to.operate in the cloud level and on snow-covered mountains. 
Over 150 bridges were built across precipices and above the 
dangerous rapids on the upper reaches of the Chinsha and 
Lantsang rivers, and the Minister of Communications in his 
report to the National Congress paid tribute to the heroism 
and strong determination of the military and_ civilian 
workers. 
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Economic REVIEW 


ELECTRIC POWER SITUATION IN JAPAN 


By Toshio Yoshioka 


(Chief Engineer, Public Utilities Bureau, Ministry of International Trade and Industry) 


General Survey 


For more than ten years, until the end of April, 1951, 
Japanese e.-ctric enterprises had been operated by _ the 
Japan Electric Generation and Transmission Company, which 
owned and operated the main power stations and trans- 
mission trunks, and by the nine power distribution com- 
panies, which had their respective supply areas throughout 
the country. However, under the Electric Power Industry 
Reorganization Order, on May 1, 1951, the Japan Electric 
Generation and Transmission Company was resolved and 
replaced by nine electric power companies which were newly 
organized throughout the country (i.e. in Hokkaido, Tohoku, 
Tokyo, Hokuriku, Chubu, Kansai, Chugoku, Shikoku, and 
Kyushu areas) with a view to integrating management of 
power generation and distribution. These nine new com- 
panies monopolize their respective supply areas and the local 
features of each area are being fully considered in the 
management of their activities. 

Besides the non-governmental electric power com- 
panies, there are three small ones wholesaling power to 
other power companies or supplying power to limited large 
consumers, and seven more, managed by villages or coopera- 
tives, supplying electricity to isolated small islands. 

As the Electric Power Development Promotion Law was 
enacted in 1952, the Electric Power Development Company, 
Ltd. was established under the above law in September of 
the same year. In view of the war-time and post-war de- 
ficiency of the power development and the rapid increase 
in demand for electricity in post-war Japan, the establish- 


ment of this company was deemed necessary in addition > 


to the nine electric companies mentioned above. 


A greater part of this Company’s authorized capital 
of Y100 billion (of which Y21.1 billion is already paid up 
as of July, 1954) is financed by the Government and the 
directors of the Company are appointed by the Government. 
In accordance with the provisions of the Electric Power De- 
velopment Promotion Law, electric power development plans 
of the Company are established by the Government subject 
to decision by the Electric Power Development Coordination 
Council. In making such decisions, development sites are 
generally selected from such sites as may fall into one of 
the following three categories. . | 


(a) 


Large-scale development sites or sites with whose 
development considerable difficulties may be foreseen; 


(b) 


Multipurpose development or such sites as may require | 


Special consideration as to the effective utilization of river 
and its besin; (c) Both hydro- and thermal-power plants 
that may be necessary for inter-regional adjustment of elec- 
tric power demand and supply. 

In addition, there are now an increasing number of 
power generating works under prefectural management. 
Such work is undertaken as one of a series of the con- 
struction of the so-called multipurpose dam which serves 
the purpose of power generation along with flood control 
and irrigation, etc. All the power thus generated is being 
sold to nine electric companies by wholesale. 


There are now 15 of such prefectures and about ten 
more are expected to start the electric undertaking shortly. 


Besides the above, some enterprises generate power for 
of self-consumption, and the number of power s 
stations owned by such enterprises number 372, their capa- 


the use 


city totalling 2,186,000 KW as of the end of March, 1954. 


Electric Supply Facilities 


As of March 30, 1954, the total maximum capacity of | 
power plants is 12,384,000 KW, of which 7,741,000 KW or | 
63% is for hydro power and 4,643,000 KW or 37% for ther- — 


mal. While the power plants of the electric companies 
account for 10,198,000 KW or 32%, other plants for self- 


consumption of the enterprises represent about 2,186,000 | 
Table I shows the generation capacity by — 


KW or 18%. 
enterprises. 


Table I 
Electric Power Generation of Various Electric 


Enterprises.—as of March 1954 


(in thousand kw) 


| Hydro Thermal 
Electric Enterprises power power Total . 
9 Electric Companies 6,680 3,228 9,907 
Power Source : 
Development Co. 15 — 15 
Local govt. Enterprises 159 — 159 
Others 56 61 
Sub-total 6,910. 3,288 10,198 
Private os 1,355 2,190 
Total 7,745 4643 12,3888 


As regards the geographical distribution of the power & 


plants, in the eastern part of Japan hydro-electric power 


plants are abundant, while in the western part, thermal | 


plants are predominant. 
standardized at 50 for the East and at 60 for the West. 
Seven of the nine areas, excluding Hokkaido and Shikoku, 
are interconnected with transmission trunks so as to faci- 
litate overall adjustment of supply. 


Power plants in our country are mostly of run-off-river 
type and consequently operated on a small scale, but re- 
cently regulating pond- or reservoir-type large-scale plants 
are increasingly projected with the object of both maximum 
capability at the peak-load time and supply during low 
water season. Heretofore, most of the thermal plants have 
been primarily assigned a role to make up hydro power, so 
their efficiency has been comparatively low. But some of 
the modern thermal plants constructed or under construc- 
tion are designed so as to meet basic load all the year 
round, so their efficiency is high. For example, thermal 
plants of reheat cycle under construction will be operated 
at steam pressure of about 100 kg/cm2 and at steam tem- 


perature of about 540°C, and their generators are hydrogen- 
cooled. 


Partly on account of the long and narrow form of our 
land and partly on account of the distance between the 
hydro power generating areas and consuming areas, trans- 
mission lines are so densely laid as to give rise to some 
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technical difficulties, such as induction interferences with 
communication lines and radio noises caused by corona. 


However, as a result of technologjcal researches, these 
difficulties were surmounted, and in the case of the 275 
KV-transmission line installed several years ago, direct 
grounding of neutral was adopted. 


As of March 31, 1953, the total length of the trans- 
mission line in Japan measures 45,337 km, {as broken down 


according to voltage and shown in Table 2) and the route 


length of 44-77 KV lines is longest or 64% of the total. 


Table II 


Transmission Line as Measured according to 
Voltage.—as of March 31, 1953 


Voltage Length (km) 
33 KV & down 8,950 
44-77 KV 29,037 
110 & 154 KV 6,800 
220 & 275 KV 550 
Total 45,337 


With the construction of large scale reservoir type 
hydro plants, it is expected that the higher voltage trans- 
mission line will increase. 


The total number of substations, as of March 31, 1953, 
is 1,983, having the total capacity of approximately 
19,000,000 KVA. 


Distribution facilities, as of the same date, include: 
310,000 KM of aerial line, 2,000 KM of cable line, and 
transformers for distribution with the nota capacity of 
approximately 9,000,000 KVA. 


As regards the supply to consumers, interes consumers 
are provided with power at high voltage of 10-70 KV, and 
small power consumers are, mostly, with that of 3 KV. 
Further, in the supply of power to consumers of several 
KW, 200 V is usually used; household supply is standardized 
at 100 V.. 


Generation and Consumption of Electric Power 


Power output in 1953 (for the period from April, 1953 


to March, 1954) stands at 57,500 million KWH in the 


national total, of which 48,500 million KWH or about 84% 
are accounted for by generation of power plants of the 


electric industry, and 9,000 million KWH or some 16% by 


industrial power plants for self-consumption. The break- 
down of the output is: 43,000 million KWH or 75% to 
hydraulic and 14,500 million kwh or 25% to thermal. The 
ratio of hydraulic to thermal in the case of generation by 
the electric industry stands at 79:21, and that of. self- 
consumptive generation at 52:48. In the case of self- 
consumptive generation, privately generated gas (iron and 
steel industry), waste heat (cement industry), simultaneous 
utilization of steam for the use of factory (chemical in- 
dustry, textile industry, etc.) are the usual means of ther- 
mal generation, with the result that the rate of thermal 
power is large. 


Next, the consumption of power supply by 9 electric 
power companies in 1953 is shown in Table 3. Consumption 
for electric lights is 6,924 million kwh or 18.6% of the 


total, that for power is 30,402 million kwh or 81.4% of 


the total. The total power consumption is in terms of per 
capita consumption, some 430 kwh, while household electric 
light consumption is some 79.5 KWH per capita of the 
population. 


Table III 


Actual Consumption of Electricity in 1953 
classified by Uses.—for power supplies 
by 9 Electric companies 


| Quantity of 
Lighting power Percentage (%) 
consumption: 
Flats & metered rates 6,301 91.0 
Large lighting rate. 614 
Others 9 0.1 
Sub-total 6,924 18.6 100.0 
Power 
For business use 1,474 49 
Small power rate 2,937 9.7 
Large power rate 25,648 84.4 
Others 343 | 1.0 
Sub-total 30,402 81.4 100.0 
Total 37,326 100.0 
Notes: “Others” in Power represent power consumed 


for private use by power companies. 


Next, power consumption of 500 KW: and up con- 
tracted with electric enterprises and also self-consumption of 
self-generated power are illustrated in Diagram 1. The 
chemical industry tops the list with 1,100 million kwh, re- 
presenting 36.3% of the whole, followed by the metal in- 
dustry with 6,300 million KWH or 20.5%, the mining indus- 
try with 3,800 million KWH or 12.7% and electric railway 
with 3,000 million KWH or 9.6%. 


Power demand, supply and development 


The most outstanding characteristic of our country’s 
electric supply is, as stated above, that hydro-electric power 
is predominant and the thermal electric power is only sup- 
plementary. This is mostly due to the geographical fea- 
tures of this country that it abounds in steep hills and 
rapid currents running through them with plentiful rainfall. 
However, seasonal differences of water level of rivers are 
rather conspicuous, making the April-December period high 
water season and the rest of the year low. Most of the 
hydro power plants in Japan are of run-off-river type and 
their output vary markedly with the water flow. It is neces- 
sary from this to operate a number of supplementary 
thermal power plants. But even with the thermal plants 


operated at full capacity, it was not sufficient to offset 


the lack of construction of stations during and after the 
war and to meet the postwar increased demand, it was neces- 
sary to regulate the consumption of electricity during the 
winter season. 


In the third Semi-Annual Electric Power Survey, the 
Japan Electric Power Survey Committee summarized the 
supply and demand situation of this country as follows: 


(a) Supplying capability: Total supplying capability 
of the Japanese electric enterprise at the peak load time 
of December, 1953, is 6,857,000 KW. 


(b) Peak load: On the basis of unrestricted use of 
electric power, the total peak load of Japanese electric en- 
terprise in December, 19538, is 8,400,000 KW. 


(c) Deficiency in peak capability: At the peak load 
time of December, 1953, total deficiency in peak capability 
is 1,548,000 KW. 


In view of the shortage of electricity and in order to 
cope with the increasing demand, the Japanese government 
launched a 5-Year Power Development Plant in‘°1952. Ac- 
cording to this plan, in the 5-year period of 1953 to 1957, 
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JAPANESE CAMERA MANUFACTURE 


A marked development has been registered in_ the 
production of cameras in Japan since the end of World 
War II. It has attained, in the manufacturing technique, 
almost the highest standard throughout the world . and 
grown, in the scale of production, to 15 to 16 times above 
the pre-war level. Before the war, cameras in use in Japan 
were mostly foreign-made. Even such cameras as were 
manufactured in Japan looked to foreign-made shutters and 
lenses for superior quality. However, the Second World 
War has marked a turning-point. During the war, a pheno- 
menal progress was made in the manufacture of optical ap- 
plianees as a result of the researches into optical arms. 
Particular mention is made of the development in aerial 
photography, which laid the foundation for this industry in 
the post-war_period. With the termination of the war, the 
large-scale munitions production came to an end. Recon- 
version to civilian production and reduction in seale were 
the key-note generally applicable to all branches of mechani- 
eal industry. The manufacture of cameras was no excep- 
tion, either. 


As may be imagined, of optical products 
immediately formulated plans for the production of cameras 
and, taking advantage of the technique developed during 
the war, some of them succeeded in turning out cameras 
comparable in quality to the first-class articles of the world. 
Especially, news cameramen who had accompanied the U.S. 
Army in Korea and used CANON and NIKON ” endorsed 
their capabilities as equal to LEICA and CONTAX of Ger- 
many, and such a tribute has made for the recognition of 
the superiority of Japanese cameras both at home and 
abroad. At present the number of types of cameras pro- 
duced in Japan, to name only those manufactured by leading 
makers, would amount to more than 30 and inelude a sur- 
prisingly wide range of varieties—35 mm. types, such as 
the aforesaid CANON and NIKON; twin- lens reflex type; 
spring cameras, ete. 


This situation is accounted for by the fact that cameras 
have ever been in a brisk demand on the domestic market 
and there has come into being a growing number of camera 
manufacturers. The craze for cameras among the Japanese 
people in recent years justifies the currency of the words 
“camera boom.” It may not be any exaggeration to say that 
the camera is not only an indispensable companion on a 
picnic but is now regarded as a necessary of life in a house- 
hold to record its history from day to day. In view of such 
“camera boom” and in expectation of the accompanying de- 
mand for cameras, no smail number of firms have embarked 
on the assembling operation. There are at present about 80 
camera manufacturers in Japan operating on various scales. 
Of that number, 36 are members of the Photo Industry As- 
sociation and the rest, some 50 manufacturers, are outsiders. 
While the statistics published by the Ministry of Interna- 


generating plants of 5,120,000 KW are to be completed and 
most of the construction works have already been started. 


Since this five-year plan was drawn up in consideration 
of the current situation of Japanese economy, it presupposes 
improved foreign trade and living standards in 1957. When 
accomplished, this plan should materialize the equilibrium 
between power demand and supply in 1957, with the anti- 
cipated total load of 53,400,000.0000 KWH (at the consumer 
end). The development plans of the Electric Power Deve- 
lepment Company include large scale reservoir type project 
and that of the nine electric power companies contain effi- 
cient thermal power plants for base load. 


tional Trade and Industry show that the current monthly 
production of cameras is about 70,000, the estimated figure, 
inclusive of those not represented in the Government statis- 
tics, would amount to between 80,000 and 90,000. As a 
matter of convenience, however, the present report will use 
only the data for 24 leading manufacturers of the Association 
(accounting for nearly 90 per cent of the national produc- 
tion). 


Table 1 shows the production and export in the respec- 
tive post-war years. The production has been on the in- 


crease year after year, until, in 1953, it has amounted 
to as much as Y7,340,000,000 in value and 568,000 in 
quantity. 
Table 1 
Production and Export in Post-war Years 
Calendar Year Production (A) Export (B) B/A 
1947 88.8 3.1% 
1948 359.4 176.6 48.8 
1949 911.7 785.2 86.1 
1950 1,212.3 831.7 68.6 
1951 2,957.1 1,596.2 53.9 
1952 4,687.6 2,087.5 44.5 
1953 7,347.8 2,004.5 
Note: 1. Figures are given in millions of ven. 
2. No foreign export before November 1947. 
o>. Figures include cameras with interchangeable lenses. 
4. Sales to CPO are included in export. 
Let us compare the above figures with those for the 


most prosperous pre-war years—around 1937. While no 
precise figures are available, the annual production then was 
in the neighborhood of 100,000, or, at an estimated average 
price of Y15 per unit, Y1,500,000 in value. Assuming the 


money has inflated 300 times since then, the production in. 


a pre-war year, in terms of the present money value, would 
be about Y450,000,000. It may be concluded, therefore, 
that the amount of production in 1953 is some 16 times and 
the present production facilities 15 to 16 times as large in 
scale as in the pre-war period. 


The export including sales to CPO, as shown in the 
table, had represented well above or not far below 50 per 
cent of the production until 1952. But the year 1953 wit- 
nessed a sharp decline in the rate of export. The decline 
in the rate of export is explained by the fact that, as against 
the marked rise in the production, the export failed to keep 
pace with it. 
that, whereas the. export maintained the level as it had 
been in the previous year, the domestic demand in 1953 was 
unusually large. Needless to say that such a situation in- 
volves a serious problem for the future. 


During the years 1952 and 1953, more than half the 
export, in terms of value, was accounted for by the sales 
to CPO (or later the Japan Central Exchange) and to U.S. 
military personnel in Japan. The proportion of actual ex- 
port shipped to foreign countries was characteristically 
small, the main destinations having been the United States, 
South America, Okinawa, Korea, Hongkong, Formosa, the 
Philippines and Canada, in the order of importance. The 
largest customer of Japanese cameras is the United States. 
But since the pre-war days the German camera has esta- 
blished a predominant position there and still enjoys a pre- 
ferential patronage. Much as the reputation of Japanese 


cameras has been enhanced, it is reported that the Japanese. 
export to the United States does not amount to any more , 


than 10 per cent of what she buys from Germany. 


On the other hand, it also points to the fact. . 
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The Japanese advantage lies in the cheaper price of 
‘high-elass cameras, such as CANON and NIKON, as com- 
pared with their German counterparts. The retail price 
in the United States of CANON is $284 with F2.0 lens and 


- $295 with F1.5, whereas LEICA is priced at $336 and $393 
respectively. NIKON with .F1.4 is retailed) at $380 as 


against $417 charged for CONTAX with F1.5. Thus the 
Japanese cameras are priced at the retail end about 20 per 


cent lower than the German-made articles and are well in 


a position to compete with the latter both in quality and 
prices. How the market for Japanese-made cameras of 
higher quality should be developed not only in the United 
States but also in the world market is a problem to be 
solved in the future. But the problem for the present is 
that the sale to CPO, which represents a greater part of 
the current export, does not offer a bright prospect for the 
future and even shows signs of a gradual decline, giving 
rise to concern among the manufacturers and dealers. 


Table 2 


Production and Export during 1953 
Classified by Type of Cameras 


Type of Camera Production (A) Export (B) B/A 
35 mm. type camera 2,828.9 1,208.7 42.8% 
142,731 49,115 34.4 
Twin-lens reflex camera 2,304.9 262.6 11.3 
232,127 26,556 11.4 
Spring camera 1,502.7 255.7 17.0 
193,015 36,712 19.0 
14, 16 mm. type camera 04.4 14.2 25.9 
(midget camera) 21,632 | 5,559 25.7 
Camera with inter- 657.3 263.4 40.0 
changeable lenses 43,111 16,992 39.4 
Total 7,348.2 2,004.6 27.2 
632,616 134,934 21.3 
Note: Upper figures represent values in millions of yen; and lower 


figures the numbers of cameras. 
As shown in the table, the production of twin-lens re- 


flex cameras was by far the largest in quantity, followed by 
spring cameras and by 35 mm. type cameras. But it is no- 
table that in terms of value, the 35 mm. type, which holds 
the third position in quantity, ranks first. This is because 
cameras of higher quality are concentrated on the 35 mm. 
type and, accordingly, it stands disproportionally high in 


value. Moreover, the figures for the 35 mm. type are the 
highest not only in the rate of export both in quantity and 
value but also in export and or production among the type- 
items. In terms of value, 42.8 per cent of the 35 mm. type, 
produced during the year, was exported—especially, CANON 
and NIKON were exported to the extent of 60 per cent— 
whereas the export of twin-lens reflex cameras amounted 
to only 11 per cent, and that of spring cameras to 17 per 
cent. It should be noted that the twiv-lens reflex and spring 
cameras are mostly of medium or lower quality (ranging in 
price from Y8,000 to Y¥50,000) and that only cameras of 
higher quality are being exported. 


As already mentioned, there are 80-odd camera manu- 
facturers, large and small, and they are producing more than 
70,000 cameras every month. In such circumstances, no 
optimism is warranted even under the favorable influence of 
the so-called “camera boom.” Some are already beginning 
to speak of over-production. Those makers who are finan- 
cially hard put are now disposing of their stock at reduced 
prices. Of course such is not yet a general tendency. In 
fact, there are not a small number of new makers who have 
just started the assembling operation to take advantage of 
the “boom.” Naturally, most of those newcomers are 
makers on medium or small scale and their’ technical 
standards are inferior. The failure to develop the export 
of lower quality cameras suggests that their standards still 
lag behind those of German-made products in some respects, 
despite the technical achievements attained in the case of 
higher quality articles. The c:mera manufacturing industry 
in Germany has established a highly developed system of 
divided work. There, main parts of a camera, such as lens, 
shutter and body, are being manufactured on a volume 
production basis by the respective larve-scale manufacturers 
and, accordingly, at a reduced cost. As long as the Japanese 
manufacturers continue to produce a wide range of varieties, 
by means of reckless establishment of small operating units, 
they have to invite an inevitable confusion. ‘The manufac- 
turers themselves are now awakening to the advisability of 


establishing a production formula, patterned after the prac- 


tice in Germany, whereby parts are to be manufactured by 
individual makers to contribute to the final assembling pro- 
cess. It is obviously required that the varieties will have 
to be gradually reduced and consolidated and the cost of 
manufacture lowered through mass-production. 


HONGKONG NOTES 


ECAFE CONFERENCE 


Opening the first meeting of the Sub-Committee on 
Trade of the United Nations Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East at the Grantham Training College, Kowloon, 
last week, the Governor of HK stressed in his speech the 
need for more trade to provide and maintain a reasonable 
standard of living in all countries. Speaking for HK, the 
Governor said, 
from industry, from entrepot trade, and from our shipping, 


banking and insurance services, we try to -provide a rea- 


sonable standard of living for more than 23 million people. 


We are firm believers in free trade in Hongkong. We be- 
lieve that where there is plenty of trade there is no need 
for aid, and where there is no need for aid there is less 
room for suspicion, misunderstanding and bitterness between 


nations.” 


“Out of the keenly competitive earnings 


Dr. Lokanathan, Executive Secretary of ECAFE, ex- 
plained in his speech that within the countries of the region 


there has been a very significant change in the attitudes 


and policies towards trade. “During the last two years, ex- 
port policy in most countries has become essentially a trade 


‘promotion policy and import policy, despite difficulties, a 


liberalising one, on the basis of selectivity—encouraging im- 
ports of capital and developmental goods and discouraging 
‘mere luxury imports.” The agenda of the conference covers 
the following: review of the trade promotion activities of 
the Secretariat; current trade developments; statements by 
delegations on trade and commercial policies, bilateral trade 
agreements, barter arrangements and quotas and licensing 


procedures of their respective countries; market analysis of 


hides and skins for Asia and the Far East; commercial arbi- 
tration facilities; standardization in the ECAFE region; pro- 
gramme of work and priorities and report to the Committee 
on Industry and Trade. 
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HK’s chief delegate Dr. S. N. Chau was elected Chair- 
man and Mr. Perfecto Laguio, chief Philippines delegate, was 
elected Vice-Chairman. The 90 delegates at the conference 
represented HK, the Philippines, Australia, Afghanistan, 
Burma, Cambodia, China (Taiwan), Czechoslovakia, Den- 
mark, France, Germany, India, Indonesia, Japan, Korea, Laos, 
the Netherlands, New Zealand, Pakistan, Poland, Sweden, 
Thailand, USSR, the UK, Malaya and British Borneo, the 
US, and Vietnam. Present as observers were representa- 
tives of the Economic Council of Europe, the International 
Chamber of Commerce, the International Standards Organi- 
sation, the World Federation of the United Nations’ Asso- 
ciations. Accommodation was provided for the public at 
the back of the conference auditorium during all the meet- 
ings. 

The S.C.M.P. summarized the statements made by 
various delegates on “freedom of trade” as follows: “Dele- 
gates at the ECAFE conference made many references to 
that state of economic perfection, the freedom of trade; 
and some were engagingly candid in their explanations of 
why trade must continue to be trammelled by controls. 
India, her spokesman declared, cannot afford to relax her 
vigilance over trading operations: she is not satisfied with 
the pace of her industrial development, and to stimulate it 
will need all the foreign exchange she can command. Na- 
tionalist China’s delegate emphasised the necessity for 
strengthening the home front. The Philippines also plead 
that local industries must be developed in order to stabilise 
the national economy and ensure supplies. Pakistan re- 
grets that deterioration of balance of payments compels 
import restrictions so as to ensure procurement of essen- 
tials. Russia appears to deny that any control exists; but 
it is common knowledge that Communist countries for their 
Own special reasons maintain a tight grip on trade. Siam 
needs her rice revenues to finance her administration. Bri- 
tain, the Netherlands and New Zealand confess that some 
remnants of control remain, to be abolished as soon as pos- 
sible. Japan and France excuse themselves by pleas of ba- 
lance-of-payments necessity, and Indonesia, begging under- 
standing of her transition problems, declares that her policy 
is also based upon equity. The United States insists that 
“security”—to preserve “safety and independence’— is suffi- 
cient reason for controls. The Australian Government does 
not trade: but Australia is highly protectionist. It seems 


that only territories like Hongkong and Malaya plump for 
free trade.” | 


The editorial further commented, “Throughout all the 
arguments run the same familiar threads of justification. 
They recall a cynical observation upon the G.A.T.T. con- 
ference at Geneva—that everyone demanded trade freedom 
for himself and restrictions for the other fellow.” It then 
concluded that if the economic nationalism has come to stay, 
in varying’ degrees and forms, it must be made acceptable. 
The most promising approach is restoration of the multila- 
teral principle, as strongly advocated by Britain, Holland 
and the United States. Since there are special positions 
and relationships this will not produce absolute and general 
justice: but it is obviously preferable to bilateral arrange- 
ments and barter, because these prevent balance. Unfortu- 
nately bilaieralism has become a principle of the political 
system; and nowadays trade follows the diplomat. 


CARDINAL SPELLMAN 


The Archbishop of New York, Francis Cardinal Spell- | 


man, visited HK last week and during his 4-day stay, toured 
Catholic centres and institutions in HK and Kowloon. On 
his arrival from Taipei, he said that his trips were inspiring 
in that he met his country’s soldiers and missionaries, and 
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consoling in that men would wake sacrifices for patriotic 


and religious reasons. During his visit to the Pius XII 
Centre at Ngau Tau Kok, the Cardinal baptised more than 
one hundred men, women and children. He also visited 
HK’s Grand Old Man, Sir Robert Ho Tung. At ‘the Ricci 
Hall, the HK University’s Catholic hostel, the Cardinal told 
the undergraduates that their responsibilities are very great 
because they will become leaders in the community. “You 


have a great tradition, you have great incentives to study. 


It is important that you realise and appreciate the oppor- 
tunities that are yours.” Just before his departure, Cardinal 
Spellman said that he had tried to help out as many people 
as he could in Taiwan, Korea and Hongkong and added, “I 
am now leaving for the States broke, but very happy.” 


GIFT PARCELS 


Twenty-five thousand gift parcels from the Co-opera- 
tive for American Remittances to Everywhere Inc. (CARE), 
arrived in HK last week for distribution to HK’s needy 
families. The distribution of these packages through the 
Government Social Welfare Office will be completed by 
January 21, in time for the Lunar New Year. Each parcel 
weighs 13% pounds and contains a pound of butter, two 
pounds of cheese, a pound of dry beans, one and three- 
quarter pounds of cotton seed oil, a pound of beef, six 
pounds of rice and one pound of shortening. CARE is a 
non-profit making organisation with headquarters in New 
York and is made possible through the voluntary contribu- 
tions of individual Americans and civic groups in the US 
and was established nine years ago. 


Further shipments of 300,000 gift parcels valued at 
HK$8 million will reach here before the Lunar New Year 
from the US. These are the gifts of the US Department 
of Agriculture with the ocean freight paid by the Foreign 
Operations Administration. Each parcel contains 147 
pounds of food. Distribution throughout the Colony will 
be made with the aid of the Government Social Welfare 
Office through various distribution centres in HK, Kowloon 
and the New Territories. Of the 300,000 parcels, 40,000 
will go to Macao for distribution to the needy families in 
Macao. Meanwhile, another squatter fire broke out in 
Kowloon City last week. One man was killed, seven per- 
sons injured and more than 1,500 people, comprising 471 
families, were rendered homeless. 
250 huts in Grampian, New Village at the end of Grampian 


: Road behind Munsang College, Kowloon City. 


ELLIS KADOORIE SCHOOL 


The extension to the Ellis Kadoorie School, Sookunpoo, 
will be completed in February. The estimated cost of the 
extension is $230,000. Mr. Horace Kadoorie and Mr. Law- 
rence Kadoorie donated $48,000 and the sale of the land 
previously donated to the Government by the Kadoorie 
family brought $52,000. Government will be responsible 


for the rest of the cost together with furniture, equipment. 


and recurrent charges. The new wing will provide six class- 
rooms, a woodwork room for’. boys, a_ housecraft 
room for girls, a staff room and headmaster’s room. This 
new wing to the Ellis Kadoorie School is another mark of 


the continued interest of the Kadoorie family in the schools 
of the Colony. 


HK AGRICULTURAL SHOW 


The third post-war Agricultural Show of HK was offi- 
cially opened by the Governor of HK at the Yuen Long 
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PUBLIC UTILITIES AND PUBLIC WORKS OF HONGKONG 


(Reprinted by permission of the Hongkong Government from the Annual Report of Hongkong 1953) 
| Crewn Copyright Reserved | | 


PUBLIC UTILITIES 
Waterworks 


The supply of water to the Colony is undertaken by 
the Public Works department of the Government. 


The Colony receives the majority of its rainfall during 
the summer months when the south west monsoon blows. As 
there are no large rivers or underground sources of water, 
the population is entirely dependent for its water supply 
during the winter months on the storage in impounding 
reservoirs of rain water which has fallen during the wet 
months. In all, there are thirteen reservoirs with a capacity 
of 5,970 million gallons. These are usually filled during the 
wet season but the storage is inadequate to meet the demand 
of the Colony’s large population and annual water shortages 
are experienced. Some of the reservoirs are situated on the 
Island and others in the New Territories. On the mainland 
a total of 3,618 million gallons can be stored. Of this total 
2,921 million gallons can be contained in the Jubilee re- 
servoir at Shingmun. This reservoir is the largest in the 
Colony with a dam 275 feet in height. There are thirty- five 


miles of catchwater channels, running along the mid-levels 


of various hillsides, which divert the rain water from its na- 
tural channels of fall into one or other of the reservoirs. 


The Island receives approximately 40% of its water 
from the mainland and this is conveyed across the harbour 
in two 21” diameter concrete lined steel submarine pipes. 
On account of the hilly nature of the Island a large pro- 
portion of the water supply has to be pumped, and in some 


areas repumped, necessitating numerous pumping stations 
and service reservoirs. 


The water supply to the urban areas in both Hongkong 
and Kowloon is filtered and sterilized by chemical treatment 
and a high standard of purity is maintained. Practically all 
the water is supplied to consumers through meters, the 
charge being. based on the total cost of provision, including 


Public Middle School last week. Financed by the Govern- 
ment, the Show was organised mainly for the benefit of the 
farming community of the New Territories. Attractive 
cash prizes and valuable trophies were awarded to best 
exhibits in each of the eight divisions and 234 classes. 
There were 4,456 entries which included cattle, pigs, goat, 
poultry, Chinese vegetables, western vegetables, fruits, field 
crops, farm implements, school exhibits, horticultural ex- 
hibits and forestry exhibits. Some of the finest livestock 
from all parts of the Colony were on display. This included 
water buffalo, the local brown cattle, pigs of many breeds, 
chickens, turkeys, geese, ducks, pigeon and quail. The 
livestock of the Colony have improved both in numbers and 
‘quality over the past three years and the pig breeds, parti- 
cularly, compare very favourably with the best abroad. 
‘There were 412 poultry entries and apart from many foreign 
‘breeds, special interest was centred round local breeds for 
table purposes and the White Leghorn as an egg producer. 
The grain and field crops section was well supported and 
there were some 750 entries. Many varieties of rice were 
on display. Vegetables, both Chinese and Western, again 
headed the list of entries with 1,950 exhibits. 


capital costs. The average daily consumption for the year 
was 34.48 million gallons per day, and the peak figure was 
51.77 million gallons per day, even though the water was 
available only for sixteen hours in the day. Restrictions on — 
the hours of supply have to be imposed the whole year round 
to keep the consumption within the available resources and 
capacity of the filters but during the dry season the hours 
of supply have to be reduced to as few as five per day. 


In the rural areas of the New Territories independent 
supplies from stream intakes in the locality are provided for 
some of the larger villages. The supply to the Un Long dis- 
trict was improved and extended to include the Ping Shan 
group of villages. Five wells were sunk to improve condi- 
tions on the island of Ping Chau, and pipes and pumps were 
ordered to provide a supply from Lantao to the neighbouring 
island of Cheung Chau, which is estimated to have a popula- 
tion of over 20,000 people. 


Work on the construction of the first section of the 
Tai Lam Chung dam was continued. Orders were placed for . 
a filtration and pumping plant required to deal with a maxi- 
mum of 20 million gallons per day, the quantity which will 
be available on completion of the first and second stages of 
this scheme. The large pipes required for the trunk main 
were ordered and about half were received. 


Two rapid gravity filtration plants were ordered. The 
first will have a capacity of 7 million gallons and will be 
installed at Taipo Road, replacing existing slow sand filters. 
It will, however, be capable of filtering some three million 
gallons per day more than the existing sand beds, the yield 
of the combined mainland reservoirs being more than sufh- 
cient to utilize this extra capacity during the summer 
months. The second plant has a capacity of three million 
gallons and will be installed at Chai Wan, where it will deal 
with water from the Tytam group of reservoirs and supply 
new development which is rapidly taking place in the Shau- 
kiwan and Chai Wan areas. It will replace the old sand 
beds at Stubbs Road. | 


The replacement of old encrusted water mains by new 
and larger pipes and the extension of supplies to meet new 
development were continued. Limited supplies through 
standpipes from the existing distribution mains and from 
stream intakes were provided for numerous. resettlement 
areas. Work on the new five million gallon filtered water 
service reservoir at Bowen Road was completed and roofing 
of the Albany service reservoir, previously uncovered, was 
commenced. The realignment of part of the two 21” cross 
harbour mains, necessitated by the central reclamation 
scheme, and the laying of a new 27” diameter steel main 
from the reclamation to the Gardens service reservoir were 
commenced. 


Deep well boring equipment was received half way 
through the year and work was commenced on sinking a trial] 
bore well near Castle Peak, in the New Territories. 


Electricity 


Electricity on the island of Hongkong is supplied by 
the Hongkong Electric Co., Ltd. The supply is alternating 
current, distributed at 6,600 volts, 3 phase 50 cycles, 346/200 
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volts. The amount of electricity generated during 1953 
was 234,271,780 Kilowatt hours, an increase of 7.8% over 
the previous year’s output. 

The number of consumers at the end of the year was 
62,513, an increase of 2,095, or 3.5% over the figure of 
60,418, for 1952; total sales for the year were as follows: 


Power and Water Heating ............eeeeeeeees 86,831,508 Units 


536,973 Units 


Miscellaneous 


This total is an increase of 8%, or 14,500,231 units over 
the 1952 figure of 180,746,114 units sold. 


During the year the peak load reached a maximum of 
49,500 Kilowatts on 11th December, the previous maximum 
load being 47,000 Kilowatts on 19th February, 1952. 


Continued delay in the manufacture and delivery of 
essential plant has retarded the company’s programme of 
expansion. Two boilers ordered in June 1950, for delivery 
in December 1952 and December 1953, have not yet been 
commissioned and a 20,000 Kilowatt turbine ordered in 
~ November 1950, for June 1952, is not yet on load. The 
total capacity of the generating station, therefore, remains 
at 72,500 Kilowatts and the steaming capacity at 687,000 lbs/ 
hour. 


On the distribution side, however, it has been possible 
to commence work on an extension of the 22 Kilovolt cable 
from the North Point generating station to the Hospital Road 
Sub-Station, to serve the western side of the Island, and it 
is expected that this cable will be in operation during the 
Spring of 1954. 

- Charges for current range from 29c per unit to 15.95¢ 
for lighting, and from 12c to 11.4¢c for power, with special 
rates quoted for bulk supply consumers, but all are subject 
tc a 10c fuel surcharge due to the increased cost of oil 
fuel. This surcharge was first imposed on 1st April, 1952, 
the rate at that time being 22%. 


In Kowloon and the New Territories electricity is sup- 
plied by the China Light & Power Co., Ltd. This company’s 
load continued to grow steadily, as a result of the extensive 
building activity in this area, which continued unabated. 
Despite this heavy demand, the requirements of all- classes 
of consumers were met in full. During the year, 345 fac- 
tories were connected to the supply, as well as a large 
number of non-industrial premises. 


| The present total generating capacity of the power 
station is 67,500 Kilowatts and the boiler plant capacity is 
865,000 lbs/hr. During 1954, the new 20,000 Kilowatt 
turbo-alternator, and the 200,000 lbs. boiler will be put into 
commission, and the capacity of the generating plant will 
be 87,500 Kilowatts, and that of the steam plant 1,065 
lbs/hr. 

- Approximately 270,000,000 units of electricity were 
produced during the year 1952/53 of which 231,404,493 units 
were sold. Total sales were as follows:— 


On 30th September, 1953, the Company had 52,171 con- 
sumers, and this number continues to increase each month. 


Charges for electricity are at present :— 


; Kowloon New Territories 
$0.30 per unit $0.39 per unit 
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These rates are subject to a variable fuel surcharge 


which is at present 10%. Special rates are available for 
industrial users. 


Gas 


Gas is supplied on both sides of the harbour by the 
Hongkong and China Gas Co., Ltd., which was first establish- 
ed-in the Colony in 1861. The demand for gas, both in 
Hongkong and Kowloon, is still increasing and a start has 
been made on the installation of a new plant to replace 
the existing one in Kowloon. 


The total quantity of gas sold during 1953 was 584 
million cubic feet, an increase of 2.1% over the previous 
year. 

The number of consumers was_ 7,300, 
which are industrial. 


The capacity of the plant in Hongkong is 1} million 


cubic feet of gas per day, and in Kowloon it is 1 million 
cubic feet per day. 


forty-seven of 


Tramways 


The electric tramway service is operated by Hong- 


kong Tramways Limited. The track, which is about 194 


miles in length, in single track, extends from Kennedy Town 
to Shaukiwan passing through the city of Victoria. There 
is also a branch line which passes round the race course in 
Happy Valley. The tramcars are of the double-deck, single 
staircase type intended for single-ended working, the ter- 
mini having turning circles. The gauge is 3’ 6” and the 
operating voltage is 500 volts direct current. 


A. daily service of 118 cars is operated providing a 
car every two minutes or less in each direction. Through 
the city area, in the centre of the system, the minimum ser- 
vice provided is a car every forty seconds in each direction. 


The total number of passengers carried during the year 
was 137 million and the total mileage run was nearly six 
million. 

Fares are charged at a flat-rate for any distance over 
any route (the maximum route length being 6% miles) of 
20 cents 1st class, and 10 cents 3rd class. The company also 
issues monthly tickets, and concession fares are given to 
children, scholars and Service personnel. 


The Peak Tramway, operated by the Peak Tramway Co. 
Ltd. was operated for traffic in May, 1888, and was then 
known as the Hongkong High Level Tramway. With the 
lower terminus situated at the lower portion of Garden 
Road and the Peak terminus at Victoria Gap, this means of 
transport has provided, almost without interruption for over 
sixty years, a reliable funicular service. Until motor roads 
were opened in 1924, it was the only means of transport to 
the Peak. The cars are operated by a modern electric 
haulage plant, and incorporate safety features which make 
it possible for a car to come to a halt within eight feet on 
the steepest part of the track. 


During 1950 and 1951, the company replaced its former 
wooden cars with new cars of improved design and all-metal 
construction, lighter and stronger than the old ones, and 
capable of carrying a greater number of passengers. 

For the fourth year in succession the service carried 
more than one and a half million POET, traffic again 
being heavier than the previous year. 


Bus Services 


Bus services on the Island are maintained by the China 


Motor Bus Company Limited operating a fleet of 172 vehi- 
cles. 
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The number of buses in daily service increased steadily 
during the year and the total mileage covered was 7.3 
million miles, an increase of more than 7% over the pre- 
vious year. There was not, however, a corresponding in- 
crease in the number of passengers carried, which remained 
approximately constant at 49.7 millions. 


The peak hour service on routes operating through the 
city of Victoria, between the Monument, Happy Valley and 
Possession Street, now provides for one bus a minute in each 
direction. 


After lengthy negotiations with United Kingdom manu- 
facturers, arrangements have been made for the production 
of a special short-wheelbase chassis suitable for operation 
on the steep, winding roads which are a feature of many 
suburban routes, and an order has been placed for twenty 
of these vehicles. 


During the year, the Kowloon Motor Bus Co., (1933) Ltd., 
which operates in Kowloon and the New Territories, has 
carried 1683 million passengers as compared with 1483 mil- 
lion in 1952. The distance covered by this company’s vehi- 
cles was 163 million miles, an increase of more than a million 


miles over the year 1952. 


A new service was started on 1st April, between Un 
Long and Tai Po, via Lam Kam Road, and the service which 
formerly r@h between Sham Shui Po Ferry and Kowloon 
City was extended to Ngau Tau Kok. 


The company has ordered twenty new double-decker 
buses, but these have not yet been delivered owing to delay 


in delivery. 


Ferries 


The Star Ferry Co., Ltd., operates a passenger ferry 
service across the narrowest part of the harbour, a dis- 
tance of approximately one mile, from a point in the centre 
of Victoria to Tsim Sha Tsui at the southern extremity of 
the Kowloon Peninsula. Six vessels are in _ service and 
operate daily for 193 hours. A five-minute service is main- 
tained during the day, and a regular service until well past 
midnight, the duration of. the crossing being eight minutes. 
Approximately 36 million passengers were carried in 131,000 
crossings during the year, the average daily load being 
98,000 persons. | 


A heavy increase in both passenger and vehicular traffic 
marked the 30th year of operation of the Hongkong and 
Yaumati Ferry Co., Ltd., which now maintains five ferry 
services inside the harbour, and five services to outlying dis- 
tricts. Over 75,000,000 passengers and 1,076,000 vehicles 
were carried across the harbour during 1953, an increase 
over the previous year of nearly 3,900,000 passengers and 
61,600 vehicles. Considerable improvements in the services 
were also made during the year by the addition of new 
and more efficient vessels and by renovations to ferry ter- 
minals. 


The Jordan Road—Wanchai service is now maintained 
by a double-ended diesel ferry of the largest type, built in 
1952, which carries 750 passengers, and by five new Scot- 
tish diese] ferries built by Messrs. Yarrows, of Glasgow. 
These vessels were launched, engined and fully completed by 
the Hongkong Shipyard Ltd., during the year and each is 
designed to carry 650 passengers. They have _ Crossley 
5-cylinder H.R.N. diesel engines giving 425 H.P. at 340 
R.P.M. and a speed of over 10 knots, which enables them to 
complete the trip from Jordan Road to Wanchai in under 
12 minutes. 


_ During the year it was found necessary to extend the 


operation of the Wanchai services up to 1 a.m. every morn- 
ing. The demand for the Shamshuipo service to the Western 


Castle Peak, Tung Chung and Tai O. 
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district has grown considerably and double-ended ferries are 
now necessary. 


The company operates early morning ferries which 
carry fish and vegetables from the islands of Cheung Chau 
and Tai O to Aberdeen, and thus enable the fishermen and 
farmers to send their products direct to market. The New 
Territories services, which carry over a million passengers 
per annum, have also been increased during the year, and 
on Sundays and public holidays, during the summer, there 
are now fifteen sailings to Choung Chau, twelve to Silver- 
mine Bay, four to Ping Chau and three to Kap Sui Mun, 
It was found neces- 
sary to hold extra vessels in reserve to carry excess passen- 
gers on these routes. 


The visit, in August, of the USS. _ battleship “New 
Jersey”, which anchored in Junk Bay, was the occasion for 
special excursion services to the ship. During the three 
days she was here, over 38,000 passengers were carried by 
the ten ferries in use for this purpose. In December, a 
visit from a sister ship the U.S.S. “Wisconsin” also attracted 
large numbers, and kept the excursion service busy. 


A total of thirty-nine ferries are now in service. An- 
other new double-ended diesel ferry, of the largest type, 
arrived from Scotland towards the end of the year and is 
being reassembled locally. A smaller 400 passenger steel 
ferry is also under construction by the same firm and both 
these vessels are expected to be completed for service in 
1954. 


PUBLIC WORKS 


To accommodate the proposed new City Hall, and pro- 
vide an adequate concourse area for new passenger ferry | 
piers, to be constructed in the near future, some nine acres 
of land are being reclaimed from the sea in a central ‘posi- 
tion on the city of Victoria’s waterfront. The preparatory 
tasks of dredging and dumping sand for the foundations to 
the seawalls, diverting cross harbour telephone lines and other 
underwater works have proceeded quietly since 1951, and 
this year the seawalls rose above water level. The area is 
being filled with dredged material dumpéd from _ special 
hopper barges and by the public dumping of debris and spoil 
from building sites. Depending upon the satisfactory 
delivery of pipes necessary for the diversion of the cross 
harbour water mains, the reclamation should be completed 
by the middle of 1954. 


The reclamation of the old Causeway Bay typhoon shel- 
ter and the construction of a new typhoon shelter to re- 
place the one reclaimed, proceeded satisfactorily and was 
completed by the end of the year. This area of 57 acres 
has been especially developed to provide playing fields and 
other public recreational facilities and should go far 
towards satisfying the requirements of the community in 
that part of the city. 


A modern stadium is being built by Government at 
Sookunpoo to fill a need long felt in Hongkong. This 
stadium has been designed to accommodate nearly 30,000 
persons and is capable of expansion to a capacity of 65,000. 
Here, every advantage is being taken of the existing features 
of a valley which is almost a natural amphitheatre. The 
stadium’s main use will be as a football ground, but the re- 
quirements of field athletics have not been overlooked and 
a first class running track is being provided. 

The majority of new Government buildings, commenced 
or completed during 1953, were designed to meet the re- 
quirements of the Police, Education and Medical depart- 
ments. : 


(Continued on Page 64) 
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ECONOMIC REVIEW 


FINANCE COMMERCE 


HONGKONG'’S TRADE 
IN 1954 


The year 1954 was a year of re- 
trenchment in HK’s foreign and domes- 
tic trade. Small firms which operate 
on broker basis experienced hardships 
and survived the depression by cutting 
down expenditures. Those firms which 
are financially sound and which are 
agents of manufacturers enjoyed bet- 
ter business and reported gradual re- 
turn to normal trade in major lines. 
The year 1954 was a year of growth in 
local industries. Total exports of HK 
products during January-November 
amounted to $628.28 million, represent- 
ing an increase of $45.96 million over 
those for the corresponding period in 
1953. The year 1954 was also a year 
of prosperity in shares and real estate 


business. There was more profit in 
investments and attraction in 
speculations. 


Official trade statistics showed that 
1954’s physical trade during Jan.-Nov. 
totalled $5,302.9 million which repre- 
sents a drop of $790.9 million from 
$6,093.9 million for the corresponding 
period in 1953. The drops in imports 
and exports amounted to $466.5 mil- 
lion and $324.4 million respectively. 
Official shipping statistics, however, 
showed that the tonnage of cargo dis- 
charged and loaded during Jan.-Nov. 
totalled 4.18 million tons which is 4% 
million tons more than 3.93 million tons 
for the corresponding period of the 
previous year. The apparent contradic- 
tion between the value of the Colony’s 
external trade and cargo tonnage was 
due to two factors: (1) Commodity 
prices in 1954 were lower than those 
in 1958 and _ therefore contributed 
little to the value of physical trade. 
(2) The tonnage figures’ included 
goods in transhipment which bypassed 
trading in the local market. 


Hongkong’s Imports: China’s efforts 
to establish direct trade with overseas 
markets resulted in a drop of $185 
million in imports from China during 
Jan.-Nov. as compared with those for 
the corresponding period in 1953. Dur- 
ing the year, China introduced more 
export items to HK. Paper, wire nails, 
industrial chemicals, and other  pro- 


ducts of its light industries were offer- 


ed to HK at very attractive prices. 
Declines were also registered in im- 
ports from Southeast Asia—Thailand 
by $100 million, Indonesia by $16 m, 
and Taiwan by $25 m. Imports from 
the UK were down by $84 m. and West 
Germany by $70 m. On the other 
hand, imports from the US and Japan 


the other hand, 


peated gains. 


during the 11-month period in 1954 im- 
proved by $55 m. and $52 m. respec- 
tively when compared with those for 
the corresponding period in 1953. The 
increase in the imports from the US 
was due to the easing of restrictions 
in the US on exports to HK while im- 
provements in the trade with Japan 
were the result of the sterling area’s 
relaxation on imports from Japan. 
Imports from Australia also registered 
an increase of $10 m. 


Hongkong’s Exports: China’s direct 
trade with overseas markets also affect- 


ed its purchases from HK and exports 
to China during Jan.-Nov. were $150 


million lower than those for the ecor- 
respending period in .1953. Import 
restrictions imposed by various South- 
east Asian countries and shortage of 
foreign exchange in these countries 
were responsible for the drops in HK’s 
exports to Indonesia (by $14 m.), 
Singapore (by $12 m.), Thailand (by 
$7.9 m.), and Taiwan (by $21 m.). On 
exports to Korea, 
Africa, Indochina and Australia im- 
proved by $105 m., $50 m., $10 m. and 


$10 m. respectively. Improvements 
were also registered in exports’. to 
West Germany, India, New Zealand, 


Norway, Sweden, the US and the UK. 


China Produce Market: Steady ex- 
port and local demand was maintained 
throughout the year. The flow of 
staples from China, Taiwan, Thailand 
and other sources was not always very 
regular and when arrivals of certain 
items were delayed or suspended, prices 
in the local market advanced. During 
the second half of 1954, China managed 
to stimulate the prices of its major ex- 
ports by controlling and regulating the 
flow of these items to HK. Ani- 
seed oil, peppermint oil, hemp seed, 
mustard seed, menthol crystal, gallnuts, 
woodoil, and black tea registered re- 
Coir fibre, taro chips, 
realgar, arsenic and liquorice, however, 
failed to improve. China’s  develop- 
ment of direct trade with various 
markets will eventually cut HK’s re- 
exports of China produce to a much 
lower figure in 1955. | 


Metals Market: Korea’s demand for 
various items during the second half 
of 1954 encouraged local dealers to 
book more indents from Europe. Strong 
export demand exhausted stocks of 
popular items and stimulated prices. 
Japanese metals enjoyed good demand 
from China and local industries. HK 
manufactured — structural steels were 
popular with Korea and Southeast’ Asia. 
Strong demand provided by local in- 
dustries for structural steels, black 
plate, tin plate, black plate waste waste, 


(800%. 


tin plate waste waste and mild steel 
plate kept these items on high price 
levels almost throughout the year. HK 
Government’s suspension of the grant- 
ing of essential supply certificates and 
import licences for mild steel bars, 
galvanized iron sheets, galvanized iron 
pipes, tinplates and blackplates during 
the second half of 1954 further stimu- 
lated prices of these items. The re- 
striction, however, limited the turn- 
over. European and Japanese indents 
of several popular items reported in- 
creases during the last quarter. Prices 
in the local market were firm and ex- 
port demand remained strong at the 
end of the year. 


Industrial Chemicals: Popular items 
remained steady throughgmt the year. 
Several items recovered from previous 
drops when old stocks were cleared 
and supplies from Europe were diffi- 
cult to obtain. Sodium hydrosulphite, 
sodium bichromate and amber petro- 
latum improved as much as 200% to 
Dwindled stocks encouraged 
indent bookings during the second half 
of the year. Demand from China slow- 
ed down considerably during the last 
quarter. Increased purchases’. by 
Korea, however, filled the gap while 
trading with Taiwan and Indonesia was 
maintained at a normal level. Export 
demand, however, was limited to selec- 
tive items. The presence of competi- 
tive Chinese products in the market 
kept prices of glycerine, sodium sul- 
phide, calcium carbonate, and camphor 
balls at low levels during the last 
quarter. On the whole, prices of 
European products were kept steady 
by low stocks. 


Pharmaceuticals: When export de- 
mand slowed down, local demand kept 
popular items steady. During the first 
half of 1954 the competition among 


French, Italian and British products 


caused sharp declines. in indents for 
penicillin and other popular items. 
But in the local market no off-price 
liquidations were reported. The cau- 
tious attitude assumed by local traders 
helped them to survive many sharp 
price fluctuations. Prices were steady 
during the 8rd quarter when indent 
quotations from Europe and Japan 
firmed up. During’ the last quarter, 
stronger demand from Taiwan and en- 
quiries from Southeast Asia improved 
popular items which were low in stocks. 


Paper Market: The market was 
steady during the first half of 1954 
when demand from Taiwan, Indonesia. 
Thailand, Korea; and other Southeast 
Asian countries was maintained. Sup- 
plies from Europe were difficult to get 
and indents advanced considerably. In 
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view of the Shortege .af European sup- 
plies, Japan and China shipped various 
popular items to HK and prices de- 
clined sharply when export demand 
gradually slowed down. During’ the 
second half of 1954 supplies from 
Japan and China continued to hit the 
market while demand from Taiwan, 
Indonesia, and Thailand slowed down. 
Korea’s demand remained strong but 
as Seoul wanted only European and 
American supplies, Japanese and 
Chinese paper failed to improve. Near 
the end of the year improved local 
demand and enquiries from Southeast 
Asia helped to = the prices of 


“popular items. 


_ Cotton Yarn: The market remained 
steady throughout the year. The drop 
in demand from Southeast Asia and 
the growing competition of Japanese 
and Chinese products were offset by 
strong demand from Korea and im- 
proved shipments to the UK and Africa. 
Despite the fall in the total volume of 
export, more. spindles were put into 
production. Manufacturers were able 
to make good profit by reducing’ the 
cost of production and developing 
local sales. On the other hand, the 
business of cotton yarn traders was 
rather discouraging as buyers general- 
ly contacted mills for direct purchases. 
Trading in imported yarn was very 
sluggish. as local and export demand 
was limited to HK yarns. 


Cotion Piece Goods: Increased sup- 
ply of Japanese products kept prices 
down and the weak export demand 
restricted the volume of turnover. By 
the end of the year, however, Japanese 
grey sheetings firmed up due to the 
curtailment of production in Japan. 
Orders from the UK and Africa kept 
HK piece goods steady. 


Rice, Sugar and Wheat Flour: Rice 
registered gains when government con- 
trols were tightened during the first 
six months. The decision of the au- 
thorities to return the rice trade to pri- 
vate handling, the tender sales of 
government rice and the arrivals from 
Thailand and other sources effected a 
gradual decline in quotations during 
the second half of 1954. Sugar re- 
ported a rather dull year. The slow 
business in Spring improved _ slightly 
in May-June. Export demand was 
better during the second half year. 
Taiwan products and Japanese 
enjoyed better demand than European 
goods. Wheat flour was in a state of 
over-supply throughout the year. Over- 
production, dropping prices in the world 
free markets, competitive sales by the 
producing countries, and the opening 
of the HK Flour Mill all contributed to 
keep prices of wheat flour down in the 
local market despite sporadic demand 
from Thailand, Korea, Indonesia and 
Borneo. 


Hongkong Manufactures: Exports of 
HK manufactures accounted for about 
30% of HK’s total export. By the end 


sugar 


of 1954 there were about 2,500 fac- 
tories in HK employing more _ than 
120,000 workers. As a result of the 
joint effort of local manufacturers and 
the help rendered by the Government, 
more markets were developed during 
the year. At the 12th Exhibition of 
HK Products which opened just before 
Christmas last year, more_ than 
1,000 items of HK products were dis- 
played. HK’s major export items in- 
clude cotton yarn, cotton piece goods, 
knitting wear, shirt, enamelware, rub- 
ber footwear and electric torches. In 
the sales of HK products, Indonesia re- 
mained the _ biggest buyer. During 
Jan.-Nov. 1954, exports (in million 
HK$) of HK manufactures’ to Indo- 
nesia totalled 151.1, Thailand 46.6, 
Pakistan 11.3, Philippines 20.2, Malaya 
66.7, Burma 17.9, Africa 94.2, Austra- 
lia 14.1, Korea 32.2, Middle and Near 
East 5.6, the UK 9.5, New Zealand 2.6, 
and to the US 8.7 million dollars. With 
the exception of those for Indonesia, 
Thailand and Pakistan, the above 
figures are higher than the. records 
for the corresponding period in 1953. 
However, HK manufacturers are now 


faced with the growing competition of 


Japanese, Chinese and German goods. 
In order to retain these markets and 
to develop more new demand, HK must 
produce better and cheaper goods with 
improved packing and swift service. 


HONGKONG SHARE 
MARKET 


The market continued its advance 
after the Christmas and New Year 
holidays and with an apparent abun- 
dance of money for investment in 
the Colony, a number of shares moved 
to peak levels. The main features of 
the new upswing in prices after the 
holidays were: (1) the marked rise in 
most utilities which sent most shares 
of this group to their highest levels for 
years; (2) the sudden spurt made by 
Wheelocks; (3) the continued improve- 
ment of rubber shares; and (4) a new 
improvement in price of Cement shares. 
The rise in utilities: Trams, Yaumatis, 
Lights, Electrics and Telephones all 
made significant advances over’. the 
pericd. The rises ranged from $3{ in 
the case of Telephones and $6 in the 
case of Yaumatis to 60 cents in Lights. 
Wheelocks made a sudden rise of 30 
cents just before New Year when it 
was apparently felt that the improve- 
ment in shipping rates would lead to 
an increase or, at least, the chance of 
an increase in remittances to the com- 
pany from Japan. Amalgamated rose 
from $1.50 to $1.65 and_ Trusts 
from $2.35 to $2.525 following’ the 
rise in the raw material price in 
Singapore. In the case of Cements, 
there was a new rise from $39.50 to 
$42 which is more than double the 
peak price for 1953. Lands improved 
slightly to $7114, Wharves were a frac- 
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tion easier, while Docks and Providents 
showed a small rise. Banks remained 
at high levels although they dropped 
some $25 since the pre-Christmas 
period. Unions also suffered a slight 
decline but were steady at about $909 
by the end of the week. 


Last Week’s Developments 


Monday: On the first day’s trading 
in the New Year, the market was fairly 
active resulting in a more than average 
turnover. Interest centred chiefly on 
shares in the Land and Utility groups. 
At close the market appeared to 
strengthen with buyers in_ evidence. 
In the Rubber’ Section, the market 
followed the trend of raw material 
prices, and buyers prevailed with un- 
satisfied demands. Turnover for’ the 


day amounted to $3,250,000. Tuesday: 


The market was active throughout the 
day resulting in a large turnover. In- 
terest was centred chiefly on shares in 
the Land, Hotel and Utility groups. 


Banks were enquired for and business 


was reported at $1,985 and $1,990. At 
the close, the market was very steady. 
Despite the drop in price of raw rub- 
ber, local shares continued to rise and 
buyers were to the fore. The turnover 
was $3,420,000. Wednesday: The mar- 
ket was barely active. ’Interest was 
well divided in most stocks. Banks 
and Insurances were neglected. The 
turnover amounted to $1,240,000. 
Thursday: The market was active with 
interest centred chiefly on shares in 
Lands, Cements and _ Utilities. Banks 
were enquired for and a fair business 
was reported. A feature of the day’s 
trading was the general interest shown 
in most stocks. At the close, the 
market appeared to strengthen with 
buyers in evidence. The price of raw 
rubber improved from the opening rate 
and buyers prevailed with slight rises 
in prices. The turnover was $3,170,- 
000. Friday: At the‘ close of the 
week’s trading, the market was again 
active resulting in a large’ turnover. 
Interest centred chiefly on Wheelocks, 
Lands, Realties and Utilities. Banks. 
and Unions changed hands at $1,975 
and $910 respectively. At the close, 
the market was very steady. In the 
Rubber section, the market followed 
the upward trend of raw material 
prices, and buyers prevailed with un- 
satisfied demands. The |.turnover 
amounted to $1,830,000. : 


Hengkong Stock Exchange in December 


The market experienced another 
month of active trading with prices 
continuing to rise’ steadily under 
sustained investment support, chiefly 
from overseas funds. Utilities, Hong- 
kong Lands and Cements were in good 
demand and most of these issues made 
appreciable gains. Hongkong Hotels 
were active, both before and after the 
announcement that the company had 
accepted an offer of $11 million (pay- 
able over the next 2 years) for the 
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Pedder Street site. Docks, Wharves 
and Godowns’ were benefited by the 
general upward movement. The 
Wheelock group remained steady. 
Hongkong Banks advanced as high as 
$2,000 in sympathy with the rise in 
the price of London Register shares. 
With the price of Singapore Rubber 
advancing approximately 20% there 
was some brisk trading in Amalgamated 
and Rubber Trusts which advanced 
from $1.10 to $1.60 and $1.90 to $2.55 


respectively. There was practically no 
recession in prices. The market was 
particularly strong at the close with 


prices for most counters reaching their 
highest levels for the month. Dividend 
Announcements were made by Sanda- 


kan Light & Power Co., Ltd. and Amoy 


Canning’ Corporation (H.K.) Ltd. 
Business reported during December: 
$42,578,921. Business reported in 1953: 
$150,766,890. Business in 1954: $251,- 
976,029. Business reported during 
December, 1953: $17,361,307. 


Business Reported During December 


Qty. of Shares 
H.K. Govt. Loan 


25,779 
330,708 
44,184 

95,493 
158 
Cmina: Entertainment 2,930 
3,300 


CEYLON 


Friday. 
business at $3.40, William 
fair exchanges around $3.60. 


FAR EASTERN 


Economic Review 


Qty. of Shares 


Textiles 


Rantau recovered to $1.87 and Klang 
River came to business at $1.65. Among 
Australians, Austral Amalgamated went 


at 16/7%, Kuala Kampar were 34/6 
Rubber bid and Katu had buyers at 33/-. Of 
Sterlings, Renong Tin were taken from 
Amalgamated Rubber 1,377,597 at 19/934 
5,500 Long neglected cheap counters had 
operated in-the Rubber section, with 
37,090 Ulu Benut, Temerloh, Pajam, Ayer. 
Rubber the | more expensive _ counters, Batu 


Lintang, Lunas, New Serendah, Kempas 
and Tapah were taken’ were offered. 
Little was expected from Gilt edged, 
in a season when many institutions 
balance their accounts and no one was 
disappointed. 


SINGAPORE SHARE 
MARKET 


The year 1954 was not unkind ~ to 
revenue in the first half was tempered 
somewhat by a bouyant tin market, and 
during the fourth quarter when the 
Metal declined its losses were more 
than recouped by the surprising but 
gratifying and almost continuous rise 
in major staple until the year’s end 
when rubber touched the highest point 
since 6th May 1952. | 


During the last three and a half 
days’ trading in 1954 _ brisk business 
was centred on the rubber section 
which awoke after a three years hiber- at HK$ 112 or £7 
nation. Turnover in Industrials was 
moderate with price changes mostly Air delivery to the United 
upward and the improved rubber posi- States of America can be effected 
tion lent encouragement to tins. Loan via London and from there by sur- 
business was negligible. | face mail at HK$120 or £7.10.- 


Featured among Industrials were US$2i. 

Malayan Cement, without declared Subscription prices are for one 
sellers early on and taken to $1.63 on year but subscriptions for six 
Federal Dispensary came _ to months are also accepted. 

Jacks had 
Singa- 
pore Cold Storage were always wanted 
at quotations and Wearnes had a sharp 
late spurt to $2.87. Gammon 
Malaya opened ex Rights at $3.10, 
Robinsons were in unsatisfied demand 
at $2.10 as also Straits Times at $3.10, 
Straits Traders saw business at $24.60 
while United Engineers wilted in the 


AIR DELIVERY OF THE FAR 
EASTERN ECONOMIC REVIEW 


Air delivery of the Far Eastern 
Economie Review can be made at 
reduced rates to the following 
destinations :— 


United Kingdom, the  Con- 
tinent of Europe, Japan, Thailand 


London Office 


St. Stephen’s House 
Victoria Embankment 
London S.W, 2 


Tel. TRA 6470, 4551 


Hongkong Office 
822, Queen’s Building 


knowledge that the Kallang Bridge con- fel, 32429 

tract had gone’ elsewhere. Oriental Tokyo Office 
Telephones on the last day of the Com- 407/9 Hotel Tokyo Building 
pany’s trading lfe in Singapore were Marunouchi 


tuken from London at 105/-. 


In Dollar Tins Petaling continued a 
stable market with free exchanges, 


Tel. (28)3907-9, 3986 


TEA REPORTS 


and tea manufacturers; issues licences for export of tea and 
permits new plantings. 


The Ceylon Tea Control Department has been func- 


tioning for 21 years now, operating under the terms of the 
It is a body that collects statistics 
of acreage, production and export of tea; registers tea lands 


Tea Control Act of 1949. 


A tea estate is of 10 acres and above, and a small hold- 
ing is an area below that figure. The total area under tea 
at the end of last year was 574,250 acres. (504,469 acres 
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of estates and 69,781 of small holdings). 26% are owned 


by Ceylonese, 47% by Europeans, 4% by Indians, 11% by 


rupee companies of unknown nationality, and 12% by un- 
classified investors, mostly small-holding Ceylonese. The 
total production of tea by 920 manufacturers was for the 
year 353,815,784 pounds. The best producing months seem 
to be March, April and May. The overall yield per acre has 
risen to 613 Ibs. The 1953 production is an all time record. 
Most tea produced is exported. Home consumption was 14 
million lbs. only in 19538. Under the terms of the Interna- 
tional Tea Committee’s exportable quota, Ceylon was en- 
titled to export in 1953-54, 339 million lbs. of tea, but the 
quantity exported was 349 m. lbs. The monthly exports 


ranged between 23 and 36 million lbs., and including ships 


stores, parcel post and passengers’ personal baggage, the 
great total of exports rose to over 350 million lbs. The 
largest share of exports went to U.K., 117.4 million lbs.; next 
in order to Australia, with 56.9 million lbs., United States 
37.6, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, 27.9, South Africa, 23.5, and 
Irag, 21.5 million lbs. These were the main markets, but 
the exports were wide spread enough. 


Every exporter of tea is required to obtain licences for 
export. Regular exporters get General Licences to export 
to any destination other than the U.K. while to others are 
issued Special Licences for individual shipment. In the year 
under review, direct shipments to U.K. were restricted to 
3214 million lbs. each of high grown and medium grown teas. 
During last year, prices moved up as compared with the 
1952-53 prices in all the grades. But the movements were 
irregular. For example, the price (monthly average) of the 
High Grown teas was Rs 2.1 cents in April 1953, but went 
down to Rs. 1.90¢. in May and 1 cent lower still in June. 
It fell’: lower in July, but then started swinging up from 
August. and reached Rs. 2.19c in December, and Rs. 2.76¢ 
in March, 1954. The irregularity was less in the other two 
grades; the striking price rise took place in the first three 
months of 1954. The medium growns rose from Rs. 1.93c¢ 
in December to Rs. 2.40c in March 1954 and the low grown 
from Rs. 1.88c to Rs. 2.30c in the same period. The margin 
between the medium and the low growns narrowed down to 
10 cents. 

The sliding scale of export duties ceased from the mid- 
night of October 29/20, 1953 after a couple of years. The 
export duty after that date was 45 cents per lb. In addi- 
tion to this, the levies that continued were 15 cents per 
100 lbs. of made tea exported under Medical Wants Or- 
dinance, 55 cents per 100 lbs. under Tea Research Ordinance, 
and Rs. 1.70 cents under Tea Propaganda Ordinance, and 15 
cents under the Tea Control Act. The increase in the Tea 
Control Cess took place from July 17, 1953 and that for 
Tea Research from December 1953. 


Export of tea seed and_ other 
generally prohibited except to India, Pakistan and Indo- 
nesia, countries participating in the International Tea Agree- 
ment, but even in respect of these licence is required under 


the law. But in 1953-54 no seed or planting material was 
exported. 


New areas may be planted only under licence 
and the Small Holdings Advisory Service of the Tea Re- 
search Institute are advised of all permits issued so that 
they would be able to guide new plantings. 


JAPAN 


With the opening of the port of Yokohama in 1858, tea 
became an important export item of Japan chiefly to the 
United States. From that time till the eighties of the 19th 
century, tea played a leading role in export goods of Japan. 
The early part of the 20th century saw a slight decline in 
export mainly because of the steady increase in the use of 
coffee and black tea and disturbances on the international 
scene. However, during that time, Japan succeeded in ex- 
tending her market for tea to Europe, Africa and many 
other parts of the world. Among the first shipments of mer- 
chandise from Japan to the United States after the end of 
World War II, tea was a major item. 

Typical analysis of important types of tea made by the 
Tea Experimental Station of the Ministry of Agriculture 


planting: material is . 
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and Forestry 
results :— 
(In 100 parts of solid matter) 


Gyokuro Green Tea 

Hiki-cha Sen-cha Lipton 
eds 34.65 35.75 31.62 25.56 
Water soluble matters ...... 42.87 46.72 46.62 47.93 
Fotal nitrogen ...... 6.62 7.05 5.88 4.99 

Much of the crude protein is insoluble in hot water, 


and although its effect upon the taste of tea is yet unknown, 
it is certain that tea of good quality contains much of the 
substance. The remarkable’ stimulating and refreshing 
qualities of the beverage are due to theine which is identical 
with coffeine in coffee. Tannin gives a hardening and 
astringent taste to the tea. Either extracts contain ethereal 
oil, the color of which is a citron yellow and possess the 
distinctive. order of tea. Nitrogen is contained in a larger 
quantity in tea of better quality. 

Besides the above, Vitamin C, a remedy for scorbutus 


and diabetes, is found in large quantities in Japanese green 


tea. It. has been discovered that the percentage of Vitamin 
in Japanese green tea is much higher than the Vitamin C 
content in lemon, orange, tomato, radish, cabbage, spinach. 
If the tea is dried well, the Vitamin C is preserved for a 
long period. - Contrary to the popular belief that Vitamin 
C is destroyed when exposed to high heat, experiments have 
proven that, although green tea is subjected to firing at 70° 
centigrade for 2 hours during the process of manufacture 
and to infusion in hot water at 90°-100° centigrade for 5 
minutes prior to drinking, the Vitamin C in tea is not ap- 
preciably destroyed and remains, with only a slight loss, 
to be consumed by the tea-drinker, as the substance is 
soluble in water. The present scientific method of manu- 
facturing and storing green tea seems to be the most satis- 
factory for the preservation of this substance. In black 
tea, which is manufactured by fermenting tea leaves, the 
entire amount of Vitamin C is lost. 

Green tea also contains Vitamin A, but because of its 
insoluble nature, it remains In the steeped tea leaves. In 
the case of powdered tea, where the whole tea leaves are 
dissolved and drunk, Vitamin A can also be absorbed by the 
tea-drinker.. 


Tea for home use 


(1) Gyokuro (Gem-like Dew Tea). Green tea of the 
highest quality. (2) MHiki-cha (Powdered Tea). Made 
from the same material as Gyokuro. It is mostly used as 
ceremonial tea, but it can also be used to make cold tea or 
ice tea in summer. (8) Sen-cha. This is the most com- 
mon form of green tea and comprises the greater part of 
the tea sold in Japan. (4) Ban-cha. This is a lower grade 
tea made from coarser material, and sold in considerable 
quantities at home. (5) Tea Dust. This is 
drinking and for chemical purposes, chiefly in the manufac- 
ture of theine (caffeine). 


Tea for export: 


Kind 
Pan-fired tea 


Characteristics 

Refined tea dried in a pan. It 
has a tinge of white. 
Refined tea dried in 
Its shape is beautiful. 
Intermediate tea between Pan- 
‘fired and Basket-fired teas, with 
no tinge of white, and preserves 
more the natural character of 
tea leaves. 


Tea made after the manner of 
Chinese green tea, the shape of 
whieh is, compared with that of 
ordinary Japanese green _ tea, 
more or less bent or twisted. 


Destination 
U.S.A., Canada and 
North Africa. 
Busket-fired tea a basket. 

U.S.A., Canada. 


Natural leaf tea U.S.A., Canada. 


North Africa. 
USAR: 
Western Asia. 


Guri Tea 
(Curled green tea) 


Brick Tea Cheap and coarse teas, with Northern Asia. 
small twigs, leaves, and dust, 
compressed into blocks. When 


drinking, it is whittled and in- 


fused. 


in Shizuoka Prefecture gives the following | 


Black Tea 


. 


used for. 
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‘ The standard process of manufacturing tea consists of 


the following operations :— 


(1) STEAMING. The fresh leaves, after being pick- 
ed from the tea plant, are put into a steaming machine and 
steamed. Care must be taken to preserve the natural green 
tint and aroma. In the case of the curled green tea of 
roasted type, fresh leaves are roasted in a heated roasting 
pan instead. The steamed or roasted leaves are rapidly 
cooled. 


(2) PRELIMINARY ROLLING. The cooled leaves 
are put into a heated preliminary rolling machine, in which 
the leaves are partially dricd and partially twisted. The 
aroma is then increased. 


(8) TWISTING. Next, the leaves are put into a twist- 
ing machine. This is done for the purpose of further twist- 
ing the leaves and making the moisture in every part of the 
leaves uniform. 


| (4) RE-DRYING. In this stage, the leaves are fur- 
ther dried in a re-drying machine, here, not only the surface 
of the leaves but also their inner parts are dried uniformly. 


(5) FINAL ROLLING. The leaves are put. into a 
final-rolling machine and are rolled in such a way that the 
shape of the leaves will become long, straight and uniform. 


(6) FINAL DRYING. After being taken out of the 
final-rolling machine, the leaves are dried in a ventilating 
condition. In the case of curled green tea, the material, 


(Continued from Page 59) 


Those for the Police Departnient included a_ block of 
569 flats for married personnel, two new Police Stations in 
the New Territories, and extensions to the Sham Shui Po 
Police Station, a Marine: Police Station in Hongkong and 
a new Police Headquarters with administrative offices. 


Four new Government primary schools were completed. 
Three primary schools were commenced and also a secondary 
school in Kowloon. In addition, major extensions to the 
Hongkong Technical College were completed. 


For the Medical Department a start was made with the 


building of the new Tsan Yuk maternity hospital and a 
dispensary and maternity hospital at Tsun Wan, in the New 
Territories. A blood bank attached to the Queen Mary 
Hospital was completed and the Wanchai tuberculosis and 
dental clinic was nearing completion. 

Other major Government buildings completed or under 
construction during the year included the ‘first stage of the 
central Government offices in Hongkong, new headquarters 


Ltd., 4, Queen’s Road, C., Tel. 36731. 


In manufacturing Hiki-cha (Powdered tea), 
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after passing the stage of re-drying, is rolled so that the 
leaves become: bent and twisted, and not straight. This re- 
sult is attained by making the operating velocity of the 
machine slower and by putting a larger quantity of the 
material into the machine. All types of tea after final dry- 
ing are called Ara-cha (Crude tea) and are stored in tanks. 
rolling opera- 
tions, both preliminary and final, are omitted. Dried leaves 
are ground into powder with a stone mill before being used 
in the Tea Ceremony. 


(7) REPROCESSING-FIRING. This process is appli- 
ed for the purpose of making the shape of the tea uniform 
and the taste of the tea more delicious. Crude tea of simi- 
lar types is blended and fired. Then the stems, old leaves 
and dust are removed, and the tea is graded. After this, 
the material is put into either a pan or a basket and is 
subjected to a final firing. The former is called “pan-fired 
tea” and the latter, “basket-fired tea’. The re-processed 
pan-fired green tea for export has a tinge of white, which 
is caused ‘by friction created when the tea is stirred up at 
high temperature during the final stage of manufacture. In 
some foreign countries, this whitish color is thought to be 
an indication of good quality of Japan green tea. The 
Japanese manufacturers take advantage of this supposition 
by the foreign consumers, and very often endeavor to make 
their export tea look as whitish as possible by subjecting it 


to the friction-heating treatment for a longer time than 


necessary, vainly wasting time and _ labor 


without adding 
anything to the taste of the finished tea. | 


for the Civii Aid Services, and the new Kowloon fire station. 
A start was also made on site works in connection with the 
erection of 99 flats for expatriate staff. The programme 
of rebuilding markets and latrines throughout the Colony 
was continued. 


Also in hand was the design of a new City Hall which 
is to be sited on the new central reclamation facing the 
harbour. 


In some of the western areas of Kowloon unsatisfactory 
fouling conditions in the harbour exist at the sewer out- 
falls and no new installations are permitted. A scheme is 
now under consideration for laying an _ intercepting sewer 
and constructing a new outfall to deep water, where the tidal 
currents are conducive to the effective removal of the sewage 
from the harbour, so that the use of water borne sanitation 
can be extended without pollution of the harbour. 


Several schemes for the improvement and extension of 
Kai Tak Airport were under consideration. Some of these 
schemes involve extensive reclamation work in the harbour. 
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Incorporated in the Netherlands. 


(Incorporated in Hong Kong) | Established 1863. 
The liability of shareholders of the Company is limited 
101/2 Edinburgh House, Queen’s Road, C. Capital waned & fully paid uw. NA. $8,000,000- 


SECRETARIAL AND MANAGEMENT 


: Head Office:— Amsterdam. 
INSURANCE 


Branches:— 
IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS Netherlands :—— Sumatra:— Lombok:— 
The Hague Djambi Ampenan 

Secretaries, General Managers and/er Agents of: 
AMALGAMATED RUBBER ESTATES LIMITED 
ANGLO-FRENCH LAND INVESTMENT CO., LTD. Java:— Co dae 

Djakarta Gambir B Kobe 
ESSEX & SUFFOLK EQUITABLE INSURANCE 
| SOCIETY LTD. Bandjermasin 88K 
BRITISH ALUMINIUM CO., LTD, LONDON Malang 
Aluminium of every description Probelihess | 
HOWARDS OF ILFORD LTD., ILFORD | 
Fine Chemicals. | Semarang Celebes:— Thailand: — 
THE THERMAL SYNDICATE, LTD., WALLSEND Surabaya Makassar Bangkok 


Industrial and Laboratory Silica Ware. Representatives in London and New York. 


ERINOID LIMITED, STROUD : | Correspondents throughout the world. 
Plastics. | : Banking business of every kind transacted. 
Affiliation in Canada: 
Distributors: : The Mercantile Bank of Canad 
Shoe eyelets. | 


| Manager. 


MARDEN COMPANY, LIMITED 


701/7 Edinburgh House, P.O. Box 85, Hong Kong 
Cable address: WHEELOCK HONG KONG 


FINANCE 
SHIPPING 
SHIPBUILDING 
ALY AG E... 
REAL ESTATE 
MERCHANDISING 

INSURANCE, 

WAREHOUSING 
AVIATION 
MOTOR VEHICLES 


TEA ES 


The Wheelock Marden Greup have offices in New York, Tokyo, Yokohama, 
Kobe, Osaka, Shanghai, Singapore, London and principal cities in the U.K. — 


| 
| | 
| | 


More Than 50 YEARS 


EXPERIENCE AT YOUR SERVICE 


To 
SOUTH AFRICA AND 
SOUTH AMERICA V.V. 


Two regular sailings per month, served a.o. by our wellknown vessels | 


BOISSEVAIN, RUYS, TEGELBERG, TJITJALENGKA, 
STRAAT BALI, etc. 


Accepting Transhipment Cargo on Through Bills of Lading 
To 
West African Destinations 


BRITISH EAST AFRICA, MAHE 
(SEYCHELLES) AND BEIRA V.V. 


Regular monthly sailings with uptodate modern vessels offering 
limited attractive passenger accommodation. _ 


To 
SINGAPORE, PENANG, BELAWAN DELI 
AND PALEMBANG) 


Regular Monthly Sailings 


To 
SINGAPORE AND INDONESIA 
NORTHCOAST PORTS AND 
MACASSAR) 


Regular Fast Service by Our Modern Comfortable Vessels 
“TJIWANGI’/“TJILUWAH” every 2nd and 16th of each mouth. 


JAPAN AND INDONESIA (INCL. BALI) 


Special Holiday Fares 


Refrigerated cargo space, cargo oil tanks, 
and strongroom compartments available 


Agents fer: 


HOLLAND EAST ASIA LINE 


Fast Regular Monthly Service To Continental Ports 
BOOKING AGENTS FOR ALL AIR LINES 


Offices in Hongkong, Japan, Philippines, Indonesia, 
Sydney, Durban, Buenos Aires, Amsterdam. 


AGENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


Particulars gladly supplied by 


ROYAL INTEROCEAN LINES 


King’s Bidg. ground floor, Tels. 28015/19. Hong Kong 


- courteous cabin attendants. 


‘It doubles your choice of service _ 
to Europe! Choose from either 
de luxe PRESIDENT service or 
_ thrifty RAINBOW service aboard 
the same Clipper’ 


With PRESIDENT ‘ends, you enjoy. all these 
luxuries: Pan Am’s famous Sleeperette® seats. 
— 


= RAINBOW service, you enjoy the finest 
comfortable reclining 
snakes delicious meals at no extra charge, 


Now on Super-6 Cli pers to Beirut, Rome and Paris, 
On double-dec ed “Strato” Cli ppers to the 
U.S.A. from Manila. 


ie Bor reservations, call your Travel Agent or 
Alexandra House, Phone 37031, Hong Kong 
Peninsula Hotel, Phone 57694, Kowloon 


© Trade-Marks, Pen Vorid Aireays, ina, 


PAN AMERICAN 


2. S. Now—fly The Rainbow Round the World for only $1366.60 
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DODWELL COMPANY 


LTD. 


"HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK 
BUILDING 


HONG: KONG 
O. Box No. 36 Telephone No. 28021 


Importers, Exporters, Shipping and 
Insurance Agents, Machinery and 
Contracting Engineers, Refrigeration 
- Engineers, Office Equipment Experts, 
Wines and Spirits Stockists, Suppliers 
of Ships’ Paints, Provisions and 
Pharmaceuticals. 


HEAD OFFICE: 


24, ST. MARY AXE, LONDON, E.C.3 


BRANCHES: 


HONG KONG MANILA 
TOKYO. NEW YORK 
YOKOHAMA VANCOUVER 
NAGOYA COLOMBO 
KOBE _CANTON* 
OSAKA FOOCHOW* 


* Business temporarily suspended. 


SUBSIDIARIES :— 
Dodsal Limited, Bombay. 
Dodwell & Co., (Aus.) Pty. Ltd., Australia. 


Dodwell & Co. (East Africa) Ltd., Nairobi, 
Kenya. 


Gardner Diesel Engines, Lid., Vancouver. 


JARDINE, MATHESON 
CO. LTD. 


Established 1832 


FAR EAST MERCHANTS 
HEAD OFFICE: 14/18 PEDDER STREET, 


HONG KONG 
Importers and Exporters, 


Tea and General Merchants, 


Insurance, Shipping and 
Air Transport 


GENERAL MANAGERS: 


_ The Indo-China Steam Navigation Co., Ltd. 
The Australia China Line 


The Hong Kong Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. 


GENERAL AGENTS: 


Lombard Insurance Co., Limited 
British Overseas Airways Corporation 


AGENTS: 


Glen Line Limited 
Royal Mail Lines Limited 
Prince Line Limited : 
Western Canada Steamships Co., 
Pacific Transport Lines, Inc. 
Furness, Withy & Co., Ltd. 

- The Union-Castle Mail Steamship Co., Ltd. 
Alliance Assurance Co., Ltd. 
Atlas Assurance Co., Ltd. 
Queensland Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Bankers and Traders Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Triton Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Thistle Insurance Co., Ltd. 
The Legal Insurance Co., Ltd. . 
Economic Insurance Co., Ltd. 
The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp. Ltd. 
The Merchants’ Marine Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Eastern Federal Union Insurance Co., Ltd. 


Ltd. 


HONGKONG AIRWAYS LIMITED 


THE JARDINE ENGINEERING 
CORPORATION LIMITED 


| 
=| | 
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MAERSK LINE 


Managed by 


A.P. HOLLER, COPENHAGEN 
General Agents U.S.A. 


—" STEAMSHIP COMPANY INC., 
: NEW YORK 


Fast Fortnightly Sailings To: 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, BALTIMORE & 


PHILADELPHIA 
via 
JAPAN, SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES & 
PANAMA \ 
M.S. “JEPPESEN MAERSK” .... .... Jan. 17 
MS. “OLGA Feb. 2 
MS. “SUSAN | ......--- Feb. 17 


_ Accepting Transhipment Cargo on Through 
Bills of Lading for Central and South | 
America, Caribbean and Gulf Ports. 
Special Strongroom Compartments & 

Refrigerated Cargo Space. 


Arrivals from U.S.A. 


M.S. “SUSAN MAERSK” _.... .... .... Jan, 13 
MS. “ARNOLD MAERSK” .... .... .. Jan. 20 
MS. “BULA Jan. 25 


Sailings to India, Pakistan & P. Gulf 


M.S. “AGNETE MAERSK” .... .... .... Feb. 7 
M.S. “ELLEN MAERSK” 


Arrivals from Persian Gulf & India 


M.S. “HERTA MAERSK” 
M.S. “KIRSTEN MAERSK” 


Sailings to Djakarta, Semarang, 
Sourabaya, Macassar & Balik 
Papan via Manila 


M.S. “ELLEN MAERSK”... .... ... Jan. 17 
M.S. “EMILIE MAERSK” ... .... weir 


For Freight & Further Particulars 
Please apply to: 


JEBSEN & Co. 
Pedder Building. Tel: 36066-9. 
_ Chinese Freight Booking Office 
27, Rd., C. Tel. 20361. 


Dates and rotation subject to change without notice. 
At liberty to proceed via other ports to 
load/discharge cargo 


HONG KONG EASTERN SHIPPING 


THE 


COMPANY, LIMITED 


Shipowners, Shipping Agents & Brokers 


“Caxton House”, 2nd floor, 1 Duddell Street, Hongkong 


Telephone: 27751 — All Departments 


Cable Address: ‘ 


“R YM AC” HONG KONG 


CODE USED 
NEW BOE 


Branches: 


JAPAN: Tokyo, Kobe, Osaka and Yokohama 
AUSTRALIA: Sydney 


HOLME RINGER & COMPANY LTD. JAPAN: 
MOJI, NAGASAKI, KURE, TOKYUYAMA. 
YAWATA, TSUKUMI, SASEBO 


Cable Address: Holringer-Japan 


HOLME RINGER & COMPANY LTD. KOREA: 


PUSAN, INCHON, AND SEOUL. 
Cable Address: Ringer-Pusan 


COVE & BEECHAM, LTD. — LONDON 
Cable Address: Emgesco. London. 


Managers: 


RYMO PANAMA, S. A. 


Shipping Agents: 
Eastern Mining & Metals Co., Ltd. 
Osaka Shosen Kaisha, Japan 
Kansai Kisen Kaisha, Japan 
The Scindia Steam Nav. Co., Ltd., Bombay 
The Eastern Shipping Corporation Ltd., Bombay 
States Marine Corporation, New York 


Registered Office: 
HOLME RINGER & CO., LTD. 


SOUTHERN MARINE & MERCANTILE 


COMPANY, LIMITED 
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